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COMMUNICATIONS 
FROM THE 


STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


(Tue New National Era does not hold itself responsible 
{ ; vie Well written and 
ateresting communications will be gladly received. } 


.wsa expressed by correspondents. 


From West Virginia. 


Wrern.ina, W. Va., April 30, 1874, 
FE litor of Ke New National Eva 
Deak Eprror: — 1 seldom) intrude an 
article upon the columns of your valuable 
paper, and hope a few lines at this time will 
not be burdensome to its many intelligent 
readers. 
I have been a constant reader of your 
urnal for more than three years, and have 
derived sao much pleasure and information 
from its perusal, that IL could not link of be- 
ine without it at any cost. Set me down, 
then, in that Jong list of patrons who will 
upport your enterprise, and send youa new 
subscriber whenever Tecan, as I have always 
It meets the wants of a Jarge chas of 
of 


done, 
citizens, and there are none outside 
Washineton that desire its overthrow, 

‘The 
asserts its 
fill its columms every week commends it to 
every lover of Justice and Equality, regard- 
less of race or color, and invests it with the 
which, wielded by the present editor, 
can easily shake And subvert any opposition 
that may be brought awainst it. 

Let every colored man in the land look 
well to his own interest and that of his whole 
race, by welcoming to his household this or- 
ran, Which is doing more to awaken, enlight- 
en and elevate our people than any other 
paper in the United States. Strive to keep 
open every avenue, designed to diffuse licht 
and intelligence among our ranks, that the 


ERA needs no defence from me. It 
own Claim. The able articles that 


powe ic 


vloom of ivnorance, cast upon us by centu- 
ries of bondage, may melt away like the dety 
before the morning sun, 

We are an important political element in 
this country, ‘Phat sacred weapon, the bal- 
lot, is ours, and, for God’s sake, let us keep 
posted, and use it where it will effect the 
vreatest good to the greatest number. We 
should lose no opportunity to assist our claim 
tc justice and exact equality in all matters 
pertaining to our civil and political rights. 
Let him that would withhold from us any 
privilece accorded to other citizens, be met 
as an enemy, and with the fundamenial law 
of the Jand on our side, convinee them of 
their error if possible, but vote for them 
merer. 

It srieves me that after so many pledges 
from both political parties, the *Supplement- 
ary Civil-Rights Bill’? is not yet secured, 
They seem to handle it in Congress like a 
deadly poison, One day it is taken up, then 
we are buoyant with hope and expectation, 
only to be disappointed the aext day by its 
being referred or lail on the table.e Unless 
this bill is passed, and with it all thatwas 


° «4 
asked by the lamented Sumner, [ do not see 


what thé wise legislators will have to show 
for their winter’s work, since the financial 
affair hag gone by the board 2? We are wea- 
ried by, continued asking for a complete 
I verily be- 
lieve the salvation of the Republican party 
depends upon the passave of that bill, and I 
sincerely trust that before Congress ‘shall 
adjourn, it shall be passed 
vreat temple will be complete. 


recoevnition of our manhood. 


and then the 


Ihave just returned from a very pleasant 

Visit to 
PARKERSBURG, 
at which place I found much more progress 
and intelligence among our;people thna I had 
expected to lind. The schools are good and 
moderately well attended, and the churches 
also. The city is beautifully situated, fine 
buildings adorn every street, and from the 
neishboring hills the scenery is delightful, 
and what added greatly to the pleasures of 
our party was a number of young Jadies with 
Winning manners, who escorted us about the 
city and pointed out all places of interest. 
We were entertained in the most hospitable 
manner at the residence of the well-known 
ROBERT W. SIMMONS, 

We shall long remember the cordiality with 
Which we were received and entertained by 
the gentleman aud his family. Mr. Simmons 
isa man of acknowledged ability, and hav- 
ine had the advantage of a «ood edueation, 
has long figured conspicuously in public af- 
Ile was one of the few colored dele- 
yates to the Philadelphia Convention in 1872, 
andis a warm friend of President Grant, 


fairs, 


hy whom he has recently been tendered a 
foreign position. He says he believes Grant 
Will) stand firm upon the platform upon 
Which he was elected, and hence will sign 
the Civil-Rights Bill, if passed, Ile ex- 
pressed himself a warm friend of the Era, 
and thinks the colored people should rally to 
its support because an organ is needed at the 
national capital, and it should be well sus- 
tained, regardless of the enemies an honest 
journal —such as it is — may have in Wash- 
inyton, 

Mr. Simmons made an able speech at the 
“Sumner memorial meeting, recently held in 
Parkersburg, which was highly complimented 
by the State Journal. We left him, fully im- 
pressed with the conviction that the Presi- 
dent had made a happy selection, in appoint- 
ing him to a fereign position. West Virginia 
may well congratulate herself that at last 
one of her colored men has been called te 
the front. 

Yours for the right, 
War. F. GASKINS, 





From Maryland. 


CUMBERLAND, Mp., April 20, 1875. 
Tu the Editor of the New National Era: 

Please correct in article of the 16th the 
following: Instead of ‘* and most every hill- 
top”’—it should read almost every hill-top—in- 
stead of ‘numbers this society over three 
hundred thousand —it should read they num- 
ber over three hundred thousand. 

I thank you for the space in your valuable 
paper, 

I give my hearty endorsement to the many 
Opinions of subscribers in favor of the en- 
largement of your many contributors to this 
our only valuable sheet published in the 
District. May God bless you. 


| YO. V—NO. 17.) 
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From New Jersey. 
CAMDEN, N. J., May 5, 1874. 
To the Editor of the New Nationat Bra: 

You will be surprised no doubt to learn 
that New Jersey after having enjoyed the 
unenvied reputation of being out of the 
United States from time immemorial, has at 
length been resurrected, and now is upon the 
anxious seat patiently awaiting an opportuni- 
ty to be admitted into the sisterhood of 
States. To begin with, New Jersey has had 
the honor in the person of Senator Freling- 
huysen of reporting Senator Sumner’s Sup- 
plimentary Civil Rights Bill in the Senate 
last week, and in doing so, he proyed to the 
world that*he had the moral courage to 
stand up in the face of opposition and battle 
for justice and equality, irrespective of 
tongue, color or chime, according to his con- 
ception of the Constitution as amended. 
Ilow it thrilled my very soul when I read 
those noble sentiments which he uttered in 
speaking of the bills “* He inyoked the calm, 
impartial, unpartizan consideration of the 
Senate; he asked its passage only as it should 
commend itself as consistent with the Con- 
stitution, and with justice to all classes of 
society.” Ife alluded to a very important 
statistical fact which reads agfollows: ‘“The 
colored people now produce $100,000,000 
worth of cotton per annum, and that they 
had done much to develope the resources of 
the country, and should be invested with all 
the rights.”? It seems to me that this fact 
ilself should be suflicient to influence those 
who had been hitherto antagonistic to the 
bill to change their course. Mr. Thurman 
in moving to strike out the second section of 
the bill which imposed a fine of $500 for 
every violation, and the same to be paid to 
person or persons thus aggrieved which, in 
his judgment, he considered so monstrous 
proved conclusively that he must have been 
actuated more from prejudice than from 
a sense of justice and equity. On. legis- 
lators may as well look the thing square in 
the face and make a clean breast of it; for, 
be assured that what the present /administra- 
tion fails to accomplish future ones will 
commence where they leave off, and finally 
complete it. Having digressed considerable 
from the subject of New Jersey’s identity 
with the Union ‘* evenons @ nos moutons.”’ 

It appears that we are really to have a 
Metropolitan Church to be erected under the 
auspices of the Zion Wesley A. M. E. 
Church, on Sycamore street, St. Camden, N. 
J. On the 4th inst. the old one-story brick 
structure was demolished, and on its site is 
to be reared the above church. They have 
fitted up a temporary building on a large 
adjacent lot in which to worship until théir 
new one is completed. The ceremonies of 
the laying of the corner-stone will take 
place on the 14th inst., on which occasion 
Bishops J. J. Moore and J. J*Clinton will 
oNiciate. Invitations have also been ex- 
tended to the Grand Lodges of: N. J., N. Y. 
and Pa., who will assist in the ceremonies of 
the laying of the corner-stone. There has 
been a Literary Aeséciation just formed here 
known by the name of the Youths’ Union 
Association. It is composed of some of the 
most intelligent young colored men in Cam- 
den, their ages varying from 15 to 25 years. 
Having been invited to visit them, I was 
surprised at the degree of intelligence ‘ex- 
hibited by them; and should they continue 
as they have commenced, I bespeak for 
them a glorious future, 

J.A. Newry. 


From Virginia. 


WYTHEVILLE, VA., May 2, 1874. 
To the Editor of the New National Era: 

Pursuant toa call previously issued through 
the churches and societies of this village, the 
colored citizens of Wytheville and Wythe 
county assembled in mass meeting in the 
school-house, on Fifth street, on the 29th of 
Ajnil, for the purpose of paying their last 
tribute of respect to the late:Charles Sum- 
ner. 

The meeting was organized by electing 
Alexander Swan, Esq., president, and 7. E. 
Hines secretary. 

Rev. L. Maston, of the M. E. Church, 
opened the meeting with prayer. 

On motion by W. R. Watkins, the house 
appointed a committee of three on resolu- 
tions. 

During the absence of the committee short, 
sympathetic, condoling, and yet enthusiastic, 
speeches were made by Rev. L. Maston, W. 
lt. Watkins, and Messrs. Hines, Mathews, 
Erving, Gaines, and Swan, all regarding the 
death of Hon. Charles Sumner as a national 
calamity. 

Although it has been more than a month 
siuce the great friend of humanity and con- 
stant advocate of complete civil and political 
rights to the colored race departed this life, 
yet it was manifest from the interest of all 
present that they regard Charles Summer as 
a true friend of our race, and shall always 
honor his memory. 

The committee then presented the follow- 
ing resolutions, which were unanimously 
sulopted : 

Wuereas, Almighty God, in His divine 
providence, was pleased to take from our 
midst the eminent friend of humanity, the 
great lover of freedom and right, Charles 
Sumner; that, by this sad bereavement, we 
are caused to mourn the loss of one who has 
ever been faithful to our race and the cause 
of humanity: therefore be it 

Resolved, That by these resolutions we ex- 
press, in part, our heartfelt sorrow and sym- 
pathies with the oppressed of all the world 
whose special friend was the honorable Sen- 
ator from Massachnsetts, who has so recently 
been called to his reward. 

Resolved, That we honor the memory of 
the illustrious deceased, because his was a 
life-long warfare with the oppression that for 
ages ground the colored people of the United 
States to the dust, and, indifferent to public 
applause, he expoused our cause from a 
hatred of opression, and fought most man- 
fully, crying in death, “Take care of my 
Civil Rights Bill.’’ 

And whereas, we, as American citizens, 
and a component part of the body politic, 
are yet denied the full enjoyment of all the 
rights and privileges for which Mr. Sumner 
labored so zealously, and to which we are 
justly entited as freemen and Americans: 


Resolved, That we beg and demand of Con- 
gress the immediate passage of the ‘Civil 
Rights Bill,” or a similar enactment, that we 
may be released from this humiliating pro- 
scription. 
MOSES JOHNSON, 
Gro. B. Honumay, 
Pe T. E. HINngs, 
Committee. 
The meeting then adjourned. 
Very respectfully, 
W. R. Warkrns, 





From Mississippi. 


CoLumsus, Miss., April 25, 1874. 
To the Editor of the New National Era: 

Pursuant to the adjournment of the meet- 
ing, called by the Rev. J. F. Boulden on the 
14th of April, to deliver an eulogy on the life 
of the Hon. Charles Sumner, a large number 
of persons assembled at the court house on 
the 25th inst. 

Notwithstanding the paralyzed condition 
of our people, by reason of the great freshet 
in our river, and the overflow of all within 
three and four miles of its legitimate bed, 
a deep interest was manifested in the 
occasion, 

The meeting was called to order by Mr. 
Thaddeus N. James who stated the object of 
the meeting. Mr. R. C. Harrison, Esq., was 
elected cletk of the meeting. 

The committee appointed at the previous 
meeting to draft resolutions, expressive of 
the feeling of tlfe people on the death of Mr. 
Sumner then made their report as follows : 
Mr. Chairman :— Your committee appoint- 
ed to draft resolutions expressive of the 


death of the Hon. Charles Summer, beg leave 
to report that they have attended to that du- 
ty to the best of their ability. 

WHEREAS, it has pleased the all-wise 
and beneficent Father of us all, on the 11th 
day of March, 1874, to remove ftom our 
midst that earnest philanthropist and great 
statesman, the Honorable Charles Sumner ; 
and, whereas, the suffering and oppressed 
people of these United States owe a debt of 
lasting gratitude to his memory for his un- 
swerving fidelity and @evotion in pleading 
for their rights before the law as citizens, 
our language is inadequate to express the 
sorrow we feel, and the sympathy we have ; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we sympathize with Massa- 
chusetts in this loss of one of her best and 
ablest sons. 

Resolved, That we sympathize with the na- 
tion in the loss of one of its brightest stars, 
wisest counsellors and greatest statesmen. 

Resolved, That we feel most keenly the loss 
of Mr. Sumner as the true friend and adyo- 
cate of our Civil and Political Rights in Con- 


gress. 
Committee: Henry Baker, J. N. Bishop, 
J. F. Boulden. 


Pending the adoption of the above, the 
Rev. J. F. Boulden was requested to address« 
thg meeting, and he came forward and de- 
picted the private and public life and char- 
acter of Mr. Sumner in most glorious colors 
asa philanthropist, a scholar, statesman, a 
champion of liberty—equal rights to all men 
and all of which was heartily accepted as the 
sentiment of the meeting. 

The following resolution was then added 
to those before presented, and the whole 
unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That a copy of the doings of this 
meeting be sent to the Jackson Pilot, the 
Government Printing Office, and the New 
NATIONAL ERA, for publication. 

The meeting then adjourned, perfect har- 
mony having prevailed throughout. 

THADDEUS N. JAMES, Chairman. 

R. C. HARRISON, Clerk, 

a 


From West Virginia. 


WHEELING, VA., May 7, 1874. 
To the Editor of he New Nalional Era: 

Per captiou I am here, surrounded by hills, 
except where the Ohio river sweeps along 
in its majestic course. I shall remain here 
probably during the winter. Folks here are 
enterprising, intelligent, and hospitable. 1 
have visited Bridgeport, Trenton, and Mount 
Pleasant, in Ohio. These places contain a 
goodly number of our people, who are mak- 
ing some progress up the hill with difticulty, 
although slowly, yet steadily and persever- 
ingly, wending their way to the summit, 
though some of the barriers appear almost 
insuperable and impassable. Wheeling itself 
is a dull, dreary-looking place, and is only 
relieved from its monotonous appearance 
when you look at the surrounding hills and 
the Ohio river. The weather for the last 
ten days in this vicinity bas been unusally 
cold and inclement—almost incessant rain, 
with an occasional snowstorm and frost. 
The sun now shines, but still cold. What 
is the matter with our people in the metrop- 
olis? Are they determined to let self- 
aggrandizement and self-conceit prejudice our 
cause ? 

Yours for the right, 
Wm. FE. WALKER. 


TT 
(Communicated.] 
Moral Reficctions No. 11. 


“Christ also hath once suffered for sins, 
the just for the unjust, that He might bring 
us to God.””—Ist Peter, 3; 18. 

All moral government must be founded on 
law. Law implies penalty, and there can 
be no violation of law under a perfect gov- 
ernment withont the execution of the penalty 
upon the offender. The exercise of the pat- 
doning comes out of the imperfection of the 
government, and tends still further to 
weaken it. 

Can God, as the Great Moral Governor, 
forgive us? Without a Divine Revelation, 
reason would unhesitatingly say, No. 

But may not the Divine Being admit or 
furnish a substitute for man’s suffering, and 
thus show mercy to the offender ? 

To this we should also answer, To our 
finite minds it seems impossible, but wé can- 
not tell. If a substitute is imagined, who 
shall he be, and what shall he suffer? 
Neither of these questions could ever have 
been answered by men or angels. It 
would seem that no mere creature could un- 
dertake this work, and God alone could pre- 


a doctrine of pure revelation; that God can 








Tuomas A. Davis. 


therefore be it 


feelings of the people here in reference to the |“ 


‘low show ; he possessed great force and de- 


‘| ing to the ear and taste of each other, and 


scribe what that suffering should be, «4 badge of mourning, thirty days, in honor of 
We infer, then, that the mercy of God is 


the honor and stability @ his government, 
is not made known to 4s in the Gospel. 
When mercy and truth five met together, 
righteousness and peage® embraced each 


other. iy 

When this scheme of salyation, as revealed 
in the Gospel is made a it accords fully 
with man’s reason, and meets all the de- 
mands of a wise and perfeet government. 
As a governmental expedient, it vindicates 
the law, and shows that sin eannot go un- 
pardoned. In it all moral beings through- 
out God’s universe will I¢arn the severity of 
His justice, and render obedience to His 
will, And the operation of the system on 
subjects of pardon must necessarily tend to 
excite their gratitude and love, and thus 
strengthen and perfect, ther character, 
Christ, the Divine Savionr, the God man, 
the equal with the Father, obeying the law, 
though Himself the Law-Giver, and in His 
haman nature suffering alt that the Father 
laid upon Him, even to thé ignominious and 
painful death of the Cross, is indeed “the 
wisdom and the power of God unto salva- 
tion.”” The angels demre*to look into this 
mystery. It wonderfully .reveals, as never 
gtherwise could have been revealed, God’s 
mercy, trath, justice, and love. All these 
attributes shine forth gloriously from the 
Cross, “‘O, the depth of the riches both of 
the wisdom and knowledge of God!’ 
“Thanks be to God for His unspeakable 
gift!” A. A. 
WASHINGTON Crry, February 26, 1874. 





Obituary on T. N. €. Liverpoo!t, of 
Cincinnati. 


Deak Stk: The shining example of pure 
purpose and great character exhibited in the 
private and public life of the late T. N.C. 
Liverpool, of Cincinnati, whose death was 
announced through your correspondent, 
“Depugh,’’ deserve formal notice, through 
your journal, as an incentive to those in 
whose interest it is published. He was 
quiet and sober in thought and speech, a 
man of great courage, direct effort, no hol- 


cision of moral character ; he was temperate 
in all his habits, and while just and uncom- 
promising in his fidelity to trust, he was 
charitable, industrious, and punctual in all 
his business relations. In fact, he was a 
straight forward person of manly ways, for 
he never shirked an issue of public policy; 
though it brought him in the breach, he would 
assume the responsibility and stand forth a 
man among men, to abide the results, and 
tu defend his position according to the dic- 
tates of his conscience. THe believed in the 
réligion of right, with a hope of immortality 
deeply anchored within the yeil of its pre- 
cepts. Messrs. Corbin, Easton, and some 
times the gentleman and scholar, Peter H. 
Clark, would furnish the ieavy timber for 
the old Colored Citizen, but Liverpool stood by 
and directed where they would lay, virtually 
directing the policy of the paper, and hence 
one of the most efliciens editors. Ile wag # 


writer—that 18 Ts® periods” were hot weil" 
rounded ; nor did he always use the profes- 
sional or scientific words belonging to the 
subject of his articles ; his sentences were 
short, and sometimes abrupt, using often 
popular and domestic terms iu the expression 
of his thoughts; but he was probably one of 
the best understood writers for that paper. 
Ife was not hasty in advancing an idea— 
that is, he could stand still and listen at 
others in error, though in possession of all 
the facts himself. Every day for several 
years he sat year me in the same room, 
transposing, marking out, interlining, read- 


yet with what charity he would suggest the 
necessary corrections, accepling the same 
for himself, which: was the best evidence of 
his strength. He was a young man compar- 
atively, and yet he did his part for his race 
faithfully and well. 
J. P. SAMPSON. 
——— 
(Communicated. ] 
Lincoln University, Pa. 
A Tribute to Wiillam R, Clay. 


With the clock’s slow tick 
Comes the tidings of death ; 
O! death’s cold hand loves 
Those dearly loved by us ; 
Now he’s gone from us 
Where beauty’s stream does tlow 
Aud pleasure’s day no sunset knows. 
Wikrreas, It has pleased God in his all- 
wise providence to call away one of our class- 
mates; and, while in his death we submit to 
the hand of the Divine Redeemer, who rules 
all things for his own glory and the good of 
man, yet we do feel that we have lost a 
friend, even a brother. He became a mem- 
ber of our class in the autumn of 1871, and 
by his general appearance and sociality, he 
soon gained the affections not of his class- 
mates only, but of the students at large. 
While in his healthful days he exhibited tal- 
ents equal to the best of his class, and bade 
fair to make a light in the world, and to bear 
with us the responsibilities of life. But 
Christ has called him home. We have lost 
him, and the loss makes our burden heavier. 
We, with sorrowful hearts, remember his, 
last visit to this place, and his last walks 
throu--h these classic halls; for, as we walk- 
ed and talked, he with high hopes, spoke of 
returning ; we also hoped, for all things we 
knew to be possible with God, though our 
hearts did burn within us, for, perhaps we 
could see more than he. Now, he’s gone! 
Yet, he’s not dead, but sleepeth in Christ. 
Then we should not grieve, since he has 
only paid the debt, all sooner or later must 
pay: wherefore, 
Resolved, That we, his classmates, deeply 
lament his loss, and that we perpetuate his 
memory by ever cherishing his dying senti- 
ments, wliich were: ‘Tell my classmates to 
meet me in Heaven, for I love them, and the 
Lord will hear them if they pray.” 
Resolved, That we condole with the family 
and friends of the deceased for grieving is 
natural to man, but why. it can not bring 
him back? ‘Therefore, let us, as David, rise 
and eat, remembering he cannot come to us, 
but wecangotohim. == 
That we, his classmates, wear a 
oor classmate and brother. 
der het That a copy of these resolutions 


+ 





ie * 


pardon the sinner, and how, and yet gustain 


to the family of the deceased. 
Committee in behalf of the class: 
S. A. WAUGH. 
J. V. SHOBER. 
D. L. DONNELL,. 





Speech of en. Alexander White, 
of Alabama, in the House of 
Representatives, May 6, 
iS74. 


The House being in Committee of the 
Whole, and having under consideration the 
bill (HL, R. No. 2986) to appropriate $3,000;- 
000 in aid of the centennial celebration and 
international exhibition of 1876— 


Mr. WHITE said: 


Mr. CHATRMAN: I rise on this occasion 
rather to express the deep interest which, 
as an American.and a8 an Alabamian, I feel 
in the snbject under consideration than to 
make any formal speech. As I was ap- 
proaching the Capitol but a while since, 
passing along the streets, I heard the chim- 
ing of the bells, and as I got nearer I recog- 
nized that they were ringing ‘Hail Colum- 
bia.”’ By an easy transition my thoughts 
swept over our country, and the reflection 
pressed upon my mind that over our vast 
territorial domain, in every city, in every 
town, and in every hamlet, there was or 
might be ringing forth the tones of the church- 
going bell, calling upon the people to exer- 
cise the highest privilege which any govern- 
ment can bestow, that of worshipping God 
each according to*the dictates of his own 
conscience; and I feel that every American 
might well join in sympathy with the ringing 
of the chimes, and exaltingly exclaim, ‘*Hail 
Columbia, happy land.”’ 

And, sir, to whom do we owe this unpre- 
cedented, this exalted condition? To what 
is it traceable? ‘To the event which we pro- 
pose to commemorate and the men who pro- 


claimed the Declaration of American Inde- 


pendence. 
Looking at this subject from this point 


alone, [ confess I have no hestancy as to 


what my action shall be, and as to what I 
think ought to be the action of the American 
Congress, nor as to what action will alone 
secure the approbation of a great and mag- 
nanimous people. 

Why, sir, we are told we should not pass 
this bill providing for the celebration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the nation’s 
birthday, as though it was some ordinary 
event. I put it to gentlemen, when was it 
in the history of the world any nation ever 
proposed to celebrate its one hundredth birth- 
day? Look back along the pages of history 
and tell me where in its remotest search we 
can find any nation which had grown to con- 
sideration in wealth and power such as 
prompted it at the end of one hundred years 
to celebrate its centennial as a national 
jubilee. We propose to celebrate that anni- 
versary of the United States of America as a 
day notable in our own life as a nation and 
an epoch in the history of man, by calling 
together of the people from the thirty-seven 
States and the Territories of the Union, and 
by the convocation of all nations, for a com- 
mon exhition in all the uscful arts of the 
inventions and improvements of a civilization 
unequaled in developed industries in the an- 
nals of the world. 

Rome was one hundred and fifty years old 
when she entered upon her wars with the 
Samnites, the first manifestation of that spirit 
of aggression upon her neighbors which led 
her in the course of ages to be the conqueror 
and the mistress of the world. The Grecian 


clear and forcible talkerg wot learned as a States had passed through thirteen centuries 


of obscurity before they inaugurated the ex- 


men,’’ led forth the Grecian heroes {0 avenge 
the wrongs of Menelaus. This event, the 
celebration of which is comtemplated by the 
bill under consideration, is unexampled in 
the history of the world, and one which might 
well be the subject for the profoundest and, 
as I conceive, the most grateful reflection on 
the part of the entire American people. 

But, Mr. chairman, what is the character 
of the objections we hear made to this bill 
and this celebration? 1 could not but be 
impressed with it. L hear gentlemen here 
haggling over the dollars and cents which it 
will cost. Nota hundred years ago the men 
met in Independence Halt, in the city 
Philadelphia, who bore within their true 


this nation and the destinies of the world. 
Did they talk about their not being able to 
pay? Did they derisively ask where the 
money was to come from to sustain their 
noble etlorts for the deliverance of the Amer- 


Did they not know that they were incurring 
expense? Did any man in that assembly 


“Where is the money to come from?’ 


New Jersey, [Mr. Phelps?] 


contractor crving out ‘‘Beef!” “Beef! 
the same cry. 


this country he cries out “Gold!” “Gold! 


of this the most si 


calendar of time. 


pedition in which Agamemnon, “king of | Of the'sca wnder the- impulse of 


hearts and in their exalted spirits the fate of 


ican people from tyranny and oppression? 


‘Beef!’ Sir, I say to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Phelps] his cry to-day 1s 
He comes here, and in the 


midst of the preparation for the great event : J 
of the eoubversany of the independence of | selves and to the American people were in- 


Christian Recorder, to the Oxford Press, and | im behalf of the passage of this bill. He pro- | th 


claims rather vennngy that Chicago pays 
a large proportion of the taxes of this Goy- 
ernment. Now, how is it that Chicago pays 
that large proportion of the taxes? Under 
what auspices has she reached the point that 
she is able todo so? Fifty years ago Chic- 
7 could only boast of a few log huts; and 
if she will just exchange conditions as to 
wealth with us down in Alabama we will 
cheerfully pay her puoportion of the taxation 
toward the celebration of this anniversary, 
eo will throw in a few wuillions or so be- 
side. 

I wish now, Mr. chairman, to say some- 
thing on this subject as a Southern man and 

labamian. I will leave this discussion 
of dollars ‘and cents to those who have pre- 
ceded and to those who are to follow me in 
this debate. I will merely say further in 
regard to this, that when a nation, no matter 
what intellect may guide or genius preside 
over it, no matter. what may be its success 
in the attainment of riches and dominion 
whon it forgets i{6"honor, when it rejects 
those noble sentiments which alone inspire 
men and communities to great deeds, no 
matter how prosperous it may seem to be, 
there is within it rottenness, and it is on the 
road to decline and decay and death. The 
lessons of history everywhere recognize the 
fact that it is only in the heroic ages, or 
under the influence of sentiments which 
spring from heroic ages, that nations have 
ever accomplished great things in the world. 

But we at the South are peculiarly inter- 
ested in this subject in a utilitarian point of 
view. Gentlemen, we do not know our own 
country. Any one who will iningle with the 
members on this floor witl be struck with the 
fact of how little we know of each other in 
distant and remote sections of. the United 
States. Members here from the Northwest 
and the North and from the far West, though 
they may have traveled through the South 
and are familiar with her general topograph- 
ical outlines, and to some extent with her 
people and public men, yet know little com- 
paratively of the South. 

Let me tell you, gentlemen, what English- 
men say in regard to my own State; for they 
have been looking into the coal and iron re- 
sources of the South. There are in Alabama, 
says the London Advertiser, twenty-eight 
thousand million tons of coal; enough to 
supply the whole world for the next two 
thousand years. And, says a very intelli- 
gent writer, and I know to a very great ex- 
tent of my own personal knowledge that his 
statement is true, there are iron ore and lime- 
stone in juxtaposition to it to work up all 
this coal in making iron. We have in Ala- 
bama a vein of iron ore which, commencing 
in the State of New York—being there about 
fifteen inches in width—is to be traced all 
along until you reach Tennessee, where it 
develops largely; then into Georgia; and in 
Alabama it spreads out until a man can ride 
a hundred miles over a bed of iron ore fifteen 
feet in thickness and forty feet in width, and 
his horse’s hoof will never be off the iron ore. 
And we have within a few miles of it par- 
allel lines of coal continuous and inexhausti- 
ble. We want the world and we want the 
people of the United States first to realize 
the fact that pig-iron can be made in Alabama 
at fifteen dollars aton. I know this to be 
the truth, for I have it from iron-men who 
make iron there, and who inform me that in 
New York it brings a higher price (pig-iron 
I mean) than Pennsylvania iron. 

We have there also a greater number of 
fine marbles than decorates this magnificent 
building. We have mountains, of these. 
We have building stone that is not surpassed 
in the world. And I think if we could get 
you once to go to Alabamn, if you could look 
upon our broad forests of pine as, in beautiful 
green, their lofty tops wave like the waters 
wind ; if you could see our noble , On 
mouatains, and our valleys, which an English 
nobleman who traveled through Alabama 
since the war pronounced equal to Switzer- 
land in their scenery ; if we could have you zo 
there and look at that land, remembering that 
over it all is our glorious climate never ex- 
hausting with heat or freezing with cold, 
where a man can work out of doors all the 
year round without inconvenience, 1 think 
you would listen to our cry, you men of the 
Northwest, tocome to Alabama, to come 
with your capital and skilled labor. to enrich 
it pred become rich yourselyes—to that land 


of | Where the wandering Indian tribes who had 


traversed more than one-half of this continent 
in search ofa home, when they reached it and 
looked abroad on its beauties and loveliuess, 
declared ‘*‘Alabama,,—here let us rest.’’ 
We have a State where may dwell comforta- 
bly and well, ay, prosperously and rich, ten 
millions people, and we have only one million. 

These, Mr. Chairman, are some of the rea- 
sons that intluence my mind in a utilitarian 
point of view to favor this bill. Its purpose 


attempt to interpose a question. like that] 'S national one, I would not be willing to 
which was put yesterday by the gentleman 
from Msssachusetts [Mr. E. R. Hoar] to the 
gentleman from New York, [Mr. ee 

ic 
any man in that assembly talk about gold, 
as we heard to-day from the gentleman trom 
When I heard 
his remarks about the mode in which he 
thought the centennial would most honora- 
bly and successfully culminate, I was strongly 


reminded of another occasion in the history 
of this country, one familiar to you all. It} We should do justice to the memory of the 


was on the oceasion of the delivery of the | meu of that day, to that glorious era, and to 
celebrated speech of Patrick Henry, when 
he described the exultant scenes which fol- 
lowed the successful termination of our pro- 
tracted and often doubtful war of the Revo- 
lution, when he pictured a free people 
rejoicing over a country disenthralled and 
made independent, and when, in the midst 
of the firing of guns and the ringing of bells 
and the shouts of the rejoicing multitude, 
there was heard tbe hoarse voice of an army 


concede to the old Keystone State nor to the 
city of Brotherly Love the honor of alone com- 
memorating this great event. All honor to 
the State of Pennsylvania and the city of 
Philadelphia for their generous contributions 
to this great object. They have proven 
themselves worthy of their illustrious founder 
and of Independence Hall. 

But this work. belongs to the nation, and 
the nation should doit. It is a nation’s heri- 
tage, and a nation’s obligation is upon us that 


the stily more glorious principles eternal in 
their influence upon the future of mankind, 
‘that allmen are born free aud equal that 
they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights; that among tbese, 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
These principles, sir, had never before been 
flung from mortal lips to the winds. Their 
announcement marked an era in the ‘cycles 
of humanity. 

Bnt Mr. Chairmaa, Iam detaining the 
committee longer than I had intended. Sir, 
I sympathize with the spirit of those, noble 
men in Independence Hall on the 4th of July, 
1776, who felt that life and liberty to them- 


»| volved in the issue, and feel that on this 


“Gold!” ‘Phat, to his mind, is the one thing | Subject the action of Congress should be in 

eedful, which is to tpone all else, to} ‘ : , 
consieale and prevent The ‘American people | ism which proclaimed that “sink or swim, 
from celebrating as a nation the anniversary 
ificant event in its his- 
tory, and.one of the most important in the 


consonance with and responsive to the hero- 


live or die, survive or perish, we pledge our 
lives, our fortunes’’—not $1,000,000 or 2,000,- 
000, not this much, but all—‘our lives, our 
fortunes, and our sacred honor to this cause.’’ 
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neler owh Ait parts of the’ Sous i 
promptly attended to. 
Oar tr in the Southern States will find it to 
their itt eae to give us their orders for cards 


handDillg ete.. ete. 
a 
h its author probably votes the ‘‘ Dem- 
ocratic”’ ticket, it assumes that the contempt 
of the whites for the blacks is so strong and 
irresistible that it is unwise to adopt a Civil 
Rights Bill, It threatens that, unless there 
isa due ition of caste prejudices in 
public education at the South, the ¢emmon- 
school system in fifteen States will be a fail- 
ure, the mass of the white people preferring 
ignorance to co-education as the lot of their 
children. 

We are told that “‘ social laws are laws of 
nature, and hence invariable and inflexible, 
as well as divine: ” and that even in Boston 
the co-éducation of the ‘races is ** barely tol- 
erated,’’ because of soical repugnance. But 
this wretched sophistry was exposed and re- 
jected a long time ago. Once, indeed, the 
prejudice against color was stronger at the 
North than at the South, and it was respon- 
sible for many shameful acts of cruel injus- 
tive, including negro cars, negro schools and 
negro pews. t It has yielded to humane 
and Christian rag poms until our colored 
citizens are in the full and unquestioned en- 
joyment of equal rights in public conveyances 
and the common schools. The once * in- 
variable,”’ ‘‘inflexible”’ and “divine law” of 
caste is now recognized as variable, flexible, if 
not infernal. 

The animus of this article, which is said to 
have been written by one of the leading ed- 
ucators of Virginia, shows still more plainly 
the need of passing a Civil Rights Bill with- 
out delay. It is based upon the assumption 
that colored loyalists are to be made to know 
their places as a servile class, in spite of 
emancipation, bearing the brand of inferior- 
ity to their ex-masters at every place, except- 
ing the ballot box, and enjoying the be- 
grudged right of suffrage as the gift of their 
country, not of their State. So far as leg- 
islation can ensure it, this is the right time 
to establish fair and equal regulations of the 
public school system. The present is the 
critical moment for the decision of the ques- 
tion whether race-distinctions are to be fos- 
tered or obliterated in our republic. 

If the government is firm now and true to 
the swarthy citizens who helped to save it, 
there may be a sharp struggle against the co- 
education, but it will probably be a short one. 
The mass of white people at the South can- 
not afford to persist in sacrificing the educa- 
tion of their children upon the altar of their 
unreasonable hatred toward their neighbors 
who were once owned, but are now free. 
The success of such institutious as the cel- 
lege at Berea, in Kentucky, proves that co- 
education is wise and practiceble. 

With such an avowed determination on the 
part of intelligent Southern men to maintain 
and prolong oppressiye distinctions, Charles 
Sumner’s anxiety vbout the fate of his Civil 
Rights Bill was clearly warranted. If the 
country fails to enact laws which shall teach 
the haughty and imperious caste prejudice 
that it is to yield and not to conquer, it will 
be extremely unjust and ungrateful, and the 
future will show that, although the body of 
slavery may be dead, its spirit is still alive 
and triumphant! Don’t let the Civil Rights 
Bill fail. —Christian Register. 
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Mr. Dougiass And The Freedmain’s 
Bank. 

It was not without a feeling akin to regret 
that we notice a short time since that Mr. 
Frederick Douglass had been made President 
of the Freedman’s Bank in Washington and 
had accepted the position. We, in common 
with thouands of others throughout the 
country, are desirous of seeing the grand and 
successtul life of the great colored orator and 
philanthropist finished and rounded off with- 
out opprobrium or reproach, by even so much 
as suspicion of wrong. Hence, while we 
believe that the integrity of Mr. Douglass 
was proof against the indvtements of any ~ 
position in which he could be placed, it ap- 
peared possible that in this era of of defalca- 
tions, embezzlements, and investigations, he 
might, through the dishonesty of subordinates 
and the malice of enemies become involved 
in scandals that, by association at least, 
would tarnish his fame. This feeling may 
have been caused by the difliculties already 
encountered by the Freedman’s Bank when 
Mr. Douglass took charge of it. 

The bank is again in trouble, and the 
newspapers are busily engaged in discussing 
its affairs. Our readers understand, of 
course, that this institution is made the de- 
pository of the small earnings of the freed- 
men, and is one of the most important of the 
system of agencies provided by public spirited 
men for lifting the lately enslaved class out 
of the degradation and dependence imposed 
by their long bondage. Now it is charged 
that what is known as the ‘*Washington 
Ring,’ a real ora mythical organization—the 
public hardly understands which, yet—has 
been using this Freedman’s Bank to further 
its speculative interests, and that they have 
plunged the institution into bankraptcy. It 
cannot be denied that the bank is in trouble, 
and that it will require careful management 
to extricate it successfully, and render to the 
depositors their dues, but those interested 
haye the assurance of Mr. Douglass, the 
President, that if they will only be patient, 
and if the outside world will let the friends 
of the institution alone, the depositors will 
be paid, with interest. ‘The trouble is, how- 
ever, that such reckless, sensational sheets 
as the New York Sun are constantly publish- 
ing reports of the institution which excite the 
fears of the simple-minded freedmen, and 
induce runs on the bank that would imperil 
any of like character.—Nochester Express. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 





An angel awaited in silence and love, 

And bore my beloved to mansions above ; 

And sad is my heart, I cease not!to weep ; 

Ever his memory sacred I'll keep. 

Shall I know thee.in Heaven, beloved of my 
heart ? 

Shall I clasp thy dear hand never, never, to 
part? 

Shall I know thy sweet voice as I knew it on 
earth? 

From thy eyes will thy love for me beam forih? 

Beyond art thou now waiting for me, 

That we may climb the hills of mystery ; 

Oh! sad was the stroke that severed the tie 

That left me below—took thee up on high. 


the moral and patriotic influenfies of | Side by side we had toiled together ; 


I admire the earnestness and the ability 
with which the gentleman presses his finan- 
clal acheme ; but I submit that there are other 
things that are good and worthy the consid- 
eration of an American Congress, besides a 
“resumption of specie payments.’’ 

Now, sir, to recur for one moment to the 
scene to which I have called attention, and 
to those who were the actors in that grandest 
drama of human action. What would Hap- 
cock think of the question propounded yes- 
terday by the dis ished gentleman fess 

What would Gerry and 
Jefferson and Carroll and Sherman , and 
Franklin, and all that illustrious 
that was. there—what would they 











ye t to the New Navionat Era, to the 
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a celebration such as is contemplated by this 
bill I will not enlarge : but. I- think, sir, that 
he who has studied the history of man and the 


Joys and sorrows had shared together, 
Till our souls were united as one— 


history of republics, and who looks aroun ‘The strong one taken, the weak left to mourn. 
upon our country and its condition, may we 


have couse to reflect whether it is not good 
for us that we should gather 


and amid its. 


again that 


Hall and around 


n in ol 

altar there, 

consecrated associations renew 

patrio' which glowed in the) Bat-we miss thy presence wherever we go, 
ers of Inde- | And ever we shall while we journey below ; 


hearts of the sign Declaration of 


In- 


But stronger and purer our love shall be, 
When, together, we dwell in eternity ; 
Thop art happier with our children above, 
Encircled in the arms of Infinite love. 


emer Rigel of liberty which en- | T trace in my dreams as life's blissful day 
Peeve tho cute ne al viilery andere Thoughts of my beloved as time rolls away. 


dependence, and to which we can direct! 
trace all we Tg that we have been, and 





We shall soon reach the end, the road is not 


Shak, oom they know that ther ‘the would | all that we hope to be as a free and a great The day ia far spent, time will soon be gone 
celebrate the centennial of the day conse- is aa | Tam nearing the stream at eventide—_ 
crated by them to liberty; whetherthe Amer-/ — ’ Shall soon meet my love on the other side. 
tee ‘at aptonte of Uninet sane * se wey _ a Oh ! we wait for the dawn of that morrow 
cele’ ‘sf tamiane it may fayelve the ex- The May ember of Sorting + EPPS E, —Lengesenye icy ae — 
pena by Ge ean ot Seen tains an on the 0-1 n of the | When we shall pass through the g gate, 
And dwell for aye in the ‘ tland 5’ 
Where a ransomed world at last will dwell 


‘eX*| Wish the Saviour who “doeth all things well.” 
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NEW NATIONAL ERA. 


All communications for publication tn the Nsw Nariozab 
Era must be addressed to Lewis H. Douglass. 

Business letters from subscribers and advertwers should 
be addressed to Frederick Douglass, Jr., Lock Box 31. 

This paper is not responsible for the views expressed by 
Correspondents. 

ag Subscribers changing their residences, and desiring 
to have the New National Era forwarded to them, should 
be particular in writing us to state fully the new address, 
embracing town, county, and State, as well as the town, 
county, and State frdm which the change is to be made. 
Attention to this will eave much trouble. 











“LEWI8 H. DOUGLASS - - * 
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THURSDAY, 





Any one sending us $2.50 will receive 
the New Nationa, Era and Wood's 
Monthly Magazine for one year, to- 
gether with a beautiful chromo of the 
Yosemite Valley, or a fine photograph of 
either Frederick Douglass, Esq., or Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture, as they may choose. 
This chromo is a fine copy of a piece of 
nature’s grandest work, and is not presented 
in the usual limited style—its dimensions, 
14x20 makes a picture of very desirable 
size. 





Rates of Postage. 


For the information and convenience of 
our readers, we publish the following abstract 
of the postal laws of the United States. We 
advise our readers to cut this out and pre- 
serverit for reference : . 

Postal cards, one cent each, go without 
further charge to all parts of the country. 


All letters toall parts of the United States, 
three cents per half ounce. 

Local, or ‘‘ drop’? letters, that is for the 
city or town where deposited, two cents if 
delivered by carriers, and one cent if there is 
no carrier system. + 

For newspapers and magazines, regularly 
issued and sent to regular subscribers, the 
following rates per quarter of three months, 
payable in advance at the office where re- 
ceived : 

Dailie weeweeenees 35 cents. 
Cie TOG O WOOK... 66 os cou scsnvewen | a 
TVOORNOG so o6ccscccecs OPE | Gitoy: 
EE oe Per ao 
WMI oars ais Steet iaitlcs couse _ bien 
Semi-monthlies, not over 4 0z...... 6 
Monthlies, not over 4 oz.......... 3 
Quarterlies, not over 4 0z......... 1 
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Take Notice. 


Our friends should be particular in address- 
ing letters to publishers of this paper not to 
add ‘‘anp CrvizEN.”’ It is possible that 
letters intended for us have fallen into the 
hands of those whose attempt to destroy the 
paper has led them into all sorts of annoying 


capers. 





An Important campaign. 


The time is fast approaching when the 
active members of the Republican party must 
buckle on their armor and prepare for battle. 
The coming campaign will be an important 
one—in our opinion the most important one 
since the triumphs of the party have enabled 
it to accomplish so much good. 

The feeling, which is becoming prevalent 
among many of our people, that there is a gen- 
eral acquiescence in the results of the war and 
with-the reconstruction measures of the Re- 
publican party on the part of the Democracy, 
is gaining too much strength without a sub- 
stantial basis. The etlort of the Democratic 
party to get into power is being regarded as 
merely growing out of a desire for office and 
its emoluments, and some of our friends 
argue that no harm can come to the negro 
were the Democratic party again to come 
into power. ‘This feeling, we fear, may cause 
the defeat of the Republican party next fall, 
and it is therefore the duty of Republican 
leaders to keep the people enlightened as to 
the true attitude of the Democratic party to- 
ward the progressive measures resulting from 
the defeat of treason. The colored voter 
must not, through lack of information, be 
allowed to become the dupe of those Demo- 
crats in the South who, through their Repre- 
sentatives on the floor of Congress, profess 
to have respect for the rights of the negro, 
and yet declaim loudly against the Civil 
Rights Bill as an unconstitutional measure. 
We warn the leaders of the Republican party 
against much reliance on the instincts of the 
negro leading him to vote right; the instincts 
of the negro in this direction do not differ 
from the instincts of the white man; and if 
the negro can be led into the belief that 
Democrats in the South will respect his man- 
hood rights and the progressive measures of 
the Republican party, and that their desire 
for oflice is simply a desire for the loaves and 
fishes, the work of the disintegration aud 
destruction of the great Republican party 
will have been accomplished. We feel that 
there is still a commanding necessity for 
maintaining a Republican supremacy in the 
House of Representatives, and to that end 
we shall exert ourselves.to keep before the 
readers of the NEW NATIONAL ERA the all- 
important duty of colored voters standing by, 
and supporting undividedly, the Republican 
candidates for Congress next fall. The un- 
wise, aud in no degree economical, abolition 
of the franking privilege takes from our 
friends in Congress the means to disseminate 
instruction and—especially to the colored 
voter—useful public documents containing 
a full record of the attitude of the two parties 
of the country in regard to the vital interests 
not only of. the black man, but of the whole 
country. 

Some of our Northern Republican friends 
affect to a disposition to let the party in the 
South take care of itself, and do not seem 
willing to lend a helping hand in assisting to 
strengthen or maintain it, seemingly forget- 
ting that the party cannot afford to lose its 
Southern Republican delegation in Congress, 
if it is at all desirable that the party should 
have an existence at all. Thecolored voters 
in the South are to be warned against dema- 
gogues, black as well as white ; the colored 
demagogue, often put forward by designitig 
white men, must be shown up as well as the 
crafty white corruptionists behind him in 
order to check and destroy the corruption 
which has been successful only through de- 
luding colored voters. In this work our 
Republican journals can be of much service, 
and they should receive the support of the 
party leaders. We are determined to be 
Vigilant, and to do our full share of the work. 
We only need the encouragement and sup- 
port of the earnest laborers in the Republican 
cause. We have had to pull along with vary 
little assistance from the party, but have 
endeavored to do as full duty as those who 
receive its .and aid; io ths 
we do not feel that we have been treated 
fairly ; and, while expressing the hope that 
a change for the better in regard to our efforts 
may be made on the part of party leaders, 
we will take occasion to urge the necessity 


for beginning the work of keeping the colored 
voter fully enlightened as to the sophistry 
and demagoguery of Democratic politicians. 
The platform adopted by the Democratic 
party in 1872 has deceived not a few good 
Republicans whe, ha become d 
with such adhefents of the Republican ‘party 
as have had @ hand in a voted 
the Democrat tat we hope of fe- 
buking the Bie ty, and at thesame 
time ed themselves for any seeming 
yielding of principles by comparing the plat- 
forms of the two parties in 1872 and finding 
a similarityon vital points. ‘The Democratic 
party is the party of false pretenses—the 
confidence party—seeking office, not merely 
for the loaves and fishes alone, but to gain 
power to give effect to ideas that have been 
promulgated to the world by the bitter 
Southern Democrats during the discussion of 
the Civil Rights Bill; while at the same time 
Northern Democrats gave a quiet acquies- 
cence in the bitter feeling exhibited by the 
Southern Democrats. The platform adopted 
by the Democrats in 1872 was intended for 
asnare. It was fully exposed at that time, 
but, like the saw-dust swindle, the people need 


the great importance to the nation, involved 
in the continuance in power of the Republi- 
can party, be the inducement for our leaders 
to put their-shoulders te the wheel and to 
organize at once for the campaign. 


Gen. O, O. Howrrd. 


Few men in this country have been the 
subject of more unhesitating contidence as a 
single-hearted and every way trath-worthy 
servant of his country aud humanity on the 
one hand, while at the same time the object 
of doubt and suspicion on the other, than 
General O. O. Howard. His friends, the 
men and women who know him, have be- 
lieved in him, and have believed in him thor- 
oughly. Generally such undoubting confi- 
dence of a man’s immediate friends is suffi- 
cient to shield him frém doubt and insinuation 
from other quarters, but such has not been 
the case with him. He seems to have ex- 
cited a hate almost as intense and persistent 
against himself as the love and gratitude 
which his life and character have inspired. 
At the hour when the arms of the Republic 
had permanently triumphed over rebellion the 
name of O. O. Howard was among the highest 
of our patriotic and successful Generals. 
He was the Stonewall Jackson on the loyal 
side of the civil war. No word of doubt or 
reproach fell upon him from any point. The 
loyal face of the nation greeted him with 
smiles of approval wherever he appeared. 
History had not confused his part in the 
mighty and decisive battle of Gettysburg, 
nor made any attempt to wring from him his 
dearly won laurels in that dreadful storm of 
iron hail and fire. 

All went well with him till the good Abra- 
ham Lincoln selected him from all his sur- 
roundings as the man who should stand be- 
tween the newly emancipated slave and the 
wrath and fury of his enraged master. 
Trials then began, destined to oppress and 
strain the nerves of the man more than war 
and battle had done, and soon to burnish his 
youthful locks into spears of iron gray. All 
the reproaches against a despised race fell 
mercilessly upon his head. He was arraigned 
by Congress upon charges which touched his 
honor and stung his pride of character. He 
was spoken of as a man who used the Chris- 
tian masks the better to enrich himself at the 
expense of the poor and the unsuspecting. 

Our readers know the end of that investi- 
gation. Gen. Howard came out of the trial 
without the smell of fire upon his garments. 
Next he was accused of misappropriating the 
funds of Howard Wniversity. Here again 
the General defeated his accusers, and was 
fully vindicated. Now, recently, he has been 
more solemnly arraigned, to the delight of 
his enemies. Charges proceeding from the 
War Office, grave, precise, circumstantial, 
and apparently crushing, were preferred 
against him, and of each and every one of 
these charges he has been triumphantly ac- 
quitted. ‘‘Thrice is he armed who hath his 
quarrel just.”” And this thrice acquittal 
ought to induce even malice itself now to 
keep a civil tongue. 





The Duty on Tea and Coffee. 


Though we strongly advocated the repeal 
of the duty on tea and coffee, in the intcrest, 
as we suppose, of the consumer, we as strong- 
ly urged its restoration when experience 
proved that it did not lessen the price a mill 
pound on either of these commodities 
irom which it took $20,000,000. We sup- 
posed the importer had the benefit of the re- 
duction. But it seems to be even worse than 
that, for if we credit the statement of a New 
York importer in the Times of that city, the 
entire duty now goes iuto the pockets of the 
Chinese producer of tea, and the various cof- 
fee producers. The entire amount realized 
from the tax when paid to the government, 
now helps to swel] the profits of foreigners. 
In support of the correctness of this state- 
ment, he refers to the fact that a large num- 
ber of importers have failed since this duty 
was removed. 

If the government must have more reve- 
nue, we have already expressed the belief 
that there is no fairer way, and none which 
will bear lighter on the people than for duty 
on tea and coffee, as experience has shown 
that it will come off the profits of the foreign 
producers, as its repeal had the effect to in- 
crease them just to the extent of this duty. 
On this point we are sustained by ‘‘Import- 
er,’’ who declares that it has been practically 
demonstrated, in the past two years, that 
whether these articles are taxed or not makes 
no difference to the consumer. Whatever 
the theery is, the fact has proved to be as 
above stated. He therefore suggests that a 
duty payable in lawful money be imposed on 
tea and coffee, to take effect immediately. 
It would produce as follows : 

On 57,000,000 pounds of tea, at 

fifteen cents . . 

On 270,000,000 pounds of coffee, 

at five cents . A ° 


$8,500,000 
13,500,000 


Together ° . - $22,000,000 
This addition to the currency revenue of 
this government, would do away, in a great 
measure with the objectionable practice of 
selling gold to provide for currency disburse- 
ments. 

If this duty is to be restored, as it is 
thought it will before long, at any rate it is 
urged that Congress take immediate action 
00 that if we must be taxed, let us be 
taxed at u time when the greatest benefit 
will accrue to the Government, and the least 
injury will be inflicted upon our own country- 
men, the importer, the dealer, and especially 
the consumer, representing the great mass 
of our working population. To accomplish 
this, the duty on tea and coffee should be 
imposed at once, for the reason that the 
China season begins on the first of June, at 





which time purchasers of tea begin for the 
New York and Loudon matkets.9 = 








warning upon warning in regard to it. Let. 


% 


acai 


If this duty is Lpoxed now, to take effect 
on the first of July, he states that this fact 
will be telegraphed to China and Japan in 
time for the opening of the market there, 
and as all the old crop tea—season of 1873 
and 1874—has now been cleared from the 
China market, and there remains none to 


Ret it is evident that mo tea can be 





Yought to bring here on the speculation to 
@ap the benefit of the taxns all the new 
season tea will arrive after the tax has been 
imposed, — 

To secure the benefit of this income with- 
out giving the Chinese time and opportunity 
to add the duty to the present prics, ‘‘ Im- 
porter”? claims that if anything be done by 
the present Congress, it should be with the 
least possible delay. If this adyice be fol- 
lowed, he asserts that just as the taking off 
of the duty made no change in the -retaij 
price of tea, so the imposing of it will pro- 
duce no effect, but with this difference—in- 
| stead of effecting the ruin of our importers 
and dealers, we shall get back out of the 
Chinaman a part of that profit, which, two 
years ago, Congress so unwittingly. gave 
them, and which they have, up to the pres- 
ent time, succeeded in holding to themselves. 
Delay ruined the tea trade before. Will 
Congress act promptly now, and not oblige 
us to go through another disastrous year, all 
due to ignorance of the subject before 
them ? 





The Entering-Wedge. 

In the observance of Decoration Day in 
this vicinity this year, we hope no discrimi- 
nation will be made in the decoration of sol- 
dier’s graves, whether they be occupied by 
the dust of those who wore the blue or those 
who wore the gray. At Mobile and many 
other points in the South this year, Union 
soldiers have participated in the decoration 
of Confederate graves, and very probably 
this circumstance is hailed as an earnest of 
the good time coming, when all asperities 
shall be forgotten. In New York the Grand 
Army of the Republic bay2 concluded to 
make no distinction between the graves of 
Union and Confederate dead. The time is 
near at hand when the North and the South 
will have a common Decoration Day, and 
when distinction between the dust of the gal- 
lant American soldiers will be regarded not 
only as uamanly but unpatriotic.—vening 
Star. 

When we arrive at the point where no dis- 
tinction is made between loyal men who were 
slain in defence of the country, and those who 
died fighting to destroy it, and the same honor 
paid to the memories of dead traitors as to 
murdered Union men, the next step will be 
to pension the widows and orphans and all 
disabled rebel soldiers. Nor will Congress 
be likely to stop there. Having gone so far, 
it will be but just to pay for the rebel prop- 
erty destroyed by our armies, then for their 
emancipated slaves, and finally to assume 
the rebel debt. , 

If there should be another rebellion by the 
Southern people against the government, 
what inducement will there be for American 
citizens to risk their lives in its defence, if 
those of them who chance to fall are to re- 
ceive no higher honors than those traitors 
who fall while fighting to destroy it? There 
would be no greater insult to the memories 
of martyred Union soldiers in decorating the 
graves of Booth and Wirz, than those who 
not only justified their conduct, but were, in 
fect, guilty of crimes differing from them 
rather in degree than in kind. 

We think the example of the post waster 
at Mobile is the last one to hold up for imi- 
tation by the whole Northern people. It 
was a humiliating attempt to conciliate the 
wrath of the rebels amongst whom he finds 
it his interest to live. It may possibly have 
that effect. But even if it does save him 
from some of the insults he has been sub- 
jected to as a carpet-bagger, can it justify 
the people of the: North in trying to render 
treason honorable. The Stur points exult- 
ingly to it as an earnest that all asperities 
engendered by the war are dying out. And 
yet we doubt if it can point to a single in- 
stance throughout all the South, of any such 
honors as it proposes for rebels having been 
shown to the memory of a Union soldier. 
On the contrary, the dead and ‘living friends 
of the Union are hated with as bitter hatred 
as during the rebelliou. 

But the chief objection to the advice of 
the Star is, that it takes away one of the 
strongest motives for loyalty and removes 
the chief penalty in this country for treason. 
At any rate, it will be time enough to talk 
about decorating the graves of traitors, io 
common with patriots when the Southern 
people give sure proof that these animosities 
for the Union, Union men, and Union mar- 
tyrs, is becoming a little modified, if nothing 
more. 





Pulling Down the Ladder on which 
they Rose. 


A Mr. Dana and a Mr. Weed, manufactu- 
rers of axes at the East ; Mr. Wallace, man- 
ufacturers of clock-springs; Mr. Hubbard, 
manufacturer of scythes and axes, and a} 
dozen or so more of manufacturers of edge- 
tools of various kinds, have been here during 
the session, laboring with great zeal fora 
further reduction of the duties on foreign 
steel. Eyery one of these men have made 
fortunes in consequence of the protection 
given to their manufactures, But for the en§ 
couragement they received by the duties on 
our foreign articles, coming into competition 
with those they manufacture, they would 
long since have been compelled to abandon 
their business, if they were unwise enough 
ever to engage in it. Now, however, they 
imagine that by repealing the duty on steel, 
they can produce the foreign article a little 
cheaper. So they are quite willing to sacri- 
fice every one who has embarked his capital 
in the manufacture of steel. Though their 
profits are already so large that they have 
been enriched in their business, they are not 
satisfied. If they are so anxious to have 
the duty on steel repealed, it would be but a 
just retaliation to remove it from axes, 
scythes, and other edge tools, in the manu- 
facture of which they are engaged. In re- 
ality, however, Congress should not pay the 
slightest attention to the demands of these 
selfish ‘‘monopolists.’’ 


CITIZENSHIP—ITs RIGHTS AND DuTIES— 
WoMAN SUFFRAGE, is the title of a lecture 
delivered by D. Augustus Straker, Esq., at 
Israel M. E, Church, April 13, 1874. At 
the request of many who thought the lecture 
should be circulated,-Mr. Straker has had 
the excellent discourse published in a neat 
pamphlet of twenty pages. To our young 
men who have thrown aside a valgar ambi- 
tion for display, and who have higher and 
nobler aspirations for their race than is 
evinced by giving grand parties and. aping 
the manners of shoddy aristocracy, such 
efforts as Mr. Straker is making in the field 
of literature and true development of a higher 
civilization for bis people, is 1g, and 
the earnest colored people will fully appre- 
ciute.his endeavors. Let our young men send" 








for ‘a copy of this pamphlet and study the |: 





Hquéstion of our citizenship. 


THE NEW NATIONAL ERA. 


Unmauly Action of Colored Legis- 
bators. 


Just why the colored members of the Vir- 
ginia Legislature, should feel it to be their 
duty to call on Goy. Kemper, and to pay 
him their respects, we cannot imagine. We 
can but feel that it was such an exhibition of 
a lack of self respect as gives to our enemies 
an afgument against us. What has Gov, 
Kemper done for the negro, that their rep- 
resentatives should go out of their way to 


wish him God-speed? If those colored mem- 


bers have a spark of manly feeling, they must 
at least feel chagrined at the advice given 
them in the old fashioned slaveholding style. 
The supercilious air of stperiority, in which 
this rebel Gov. Kemper, addressed the men 
who had never been found fighting and at- 
tempting to destroy their nation, must have 
been sickening to those of the delegation who 
felt that they were men. For a slaveholder 
to tell representatives of a race, that he has 
robbed of their daily earnings, robbed of the 
advantages, that would have accrued to the 
rightful owner of those earnings, that they 
have “‘no right to have a particle of unpleas- 
antness against any body on account of the 
past,’’is simply insolence. The colored peo- 
ple of Virginia, and the South have set Gov. 
Kemper, and such as he, an example in forget- 
ting the past, that they will do well to profit 
by. We wish our people to forget the past, 
and to remember that in the present they are 
men, and must do all they can to avoid every 
thing that tends to belittle the race, and to 
give such men as Kemper, an opportunity to 
lecture them, as if he were talking to five 
year old boys. 





South Carolina. 

The committee to whom was referred thé 
memorial of the South Carolina tax-payers, 
have made a report which is dissented to by 
a minority of the committee under the lead 
of Charles Eldredge, of Wisconsin. The 
minority report is a rather common-place 
electioneering document, appealing to the 
low prejudices of the white race against the 
the blacks; and instead of bringing the two 
races nearer each other in interests, en- 
courages that feeling of hostility on the part 
of the whites which forces the colored 
voters to stand solidly together, ready to 
support any and all who give them personal 
protection. The ignorance of the negro is 
complained of, but not one word is uttered 
against the policy and the men that denied 
him school books, and opportunities to learn. 
That the negro has been the dupe of dema- 
gogues is probably true, but it is also true that 
the demagogues protected the negro in his 
life and liberty—a protection that the pro- 
slavery and rebel class were never willing 
to extend to the negro. By taking advan- 
tage of the insanity of the native whites of 
South Carolina, as exhibited in their hatred 
of the negro as a freeman, the demagogue 
politician surrounded himself with sufficient 
political strength through advocacy of the 
negro’s claim to protection from the violence 
of rebel hate, to get in power and, if we 
believe the memorialists, to do a considerable 
mischief. 

In regard to the condition of South Caro- 
lina, the 7'ribune says ‘‘the only way of hope 
is in the education and elevation of the new- 
ly enfranchised people ; and this puts relief 
ata vreat distance.’’ That the newly en- 
franchised people need education and eleva- 
tion is true, and it is equally true that the 
white people of South Carolina stand in need 
of the same blessings, and the distance 
from relief is increased, in our opinion, solely 
because of the altitude of the whites 
towards the negro,—an attitude not founded 
in reason or sound policy. Let let it be the 
policy of the whites of the South to deal 
justly by the negro, respect his citizenship 
rights, and we feel assured that different and 
a better state of affairs will be true, not only 
of South Carolina but of all the South. 





Personal. 

Wa Wutprer Esq., Cashier Freedman’s 
Bank, Philadelphia, was in this city on Mon- 
day. He was the guest of Hon. Frederick 
Touglass. ‘ 

R. W. Tompkins, Esq, has retuned fora 
brief visit from the South, where he has been 
looking after the interest of the Freedman’s 
Bauk. 

Hion. RicHarp CAtn, of South Carolina, 
addressed the House of Representatives on 
the Centennial appropriation bill, last week, 
his remarks will be found elsewhere. 

Miss GENEVIEVE FLEET, the accomplished 
music teacher in the colored schools, is 
slowly recovering from a severe prostration. 





gey~ The piece of poetry published in our 
last issue entitled ‘‘ Aunt Sally,” was written 
by our correspondent, 8. Adams Wiggin. By 
an oversight his name did not appear as the 
writer. 
Col. J. G. Wiley Wells. 


This gentleman is now in the city, the 
guest of Col. Macallister, on New-York 
avenue. 

Our readers will remember, Col. Wells as 
one of the most fearless and successful pros- 
ecutors of the Ku-Klux Klans, of Mississippi. 
To him, perhaps more than any other man, 
is due the complete suppression of this 
ghastly order, which may justly be called the 
ghost of secession. The great legal ability, 
and eloquence of Col. Wells evinced during 
four years’ occupancy of the position of 
District Attorney, his devotion to Republi- 
can principles and his graceful acquiescence 
in every yerdict of the party have won for 
him hosts of admirers and friends through- 
out the State and even far beyond its borders. 
He was a powerful rival of Hon. B. K. BRucE 
for the position of United States Senator, 
but when defeated laid his rival under obli- 
gations by his hearty and complete endorse- 
ment of the choice of the Legislature. Be- 
ing a man of far more than local reputation, 
all true Republicans desire to see him retain- 
ed in his present honorable and useful posi- 
tion as District Attorney of the Northern 
District of Mississippi. 

__—> > 


Sumuer’s Request to the World. 


The will of Charles Sumner excites a mo- 
mentary curiosity in the public mind, and like 
most of such matters, will quickly be for- 

tten ; but ifthe de Senator had 
iberately cast about to find a means whereby 
he ht after death ge on exercising a 
powertul influence on the hearts and ds 
of mankind, and t compel bis name and 


terest | backs,’’ and ere long it 
British en 








imbued with a sense of its wisdom an:1 neces- 
sity that will prepare them to promote it, and 
to spread correct views concerning it, in any 
community where they may settle. Tho 
faculty, the whole body of students, all whe 
examine the announcements of th® instit 
tion, the Alumni and the audiences whe 

ther at its yearly commencements, will 
Gave their attention directed to the subject 
by the award of , and will eftry 

them th ts on the subject 
cannot fail to elevate and énlighten lic 
opinion. Thus he has secured a continuous 
agitation of this great question which must 
do much to further its correct settlement ; 
and with the steady progress the world makes 
in the right direction, grateful recollection 
will enshrine the memory of the man whose 
sagacity and generosity made so little money 
so widely useful. For it is the carefulthink- 
er, the brave and discreet agitator, who 
really leads his people; the statesman and 
politician but serve and follow them. The 
man who devotes his energies to discovering 
new moral or social truth, and having learn- 
ed it resolutely spreads the knowledge of it, 
leads and guides that public opinion, that 
popular sentiment, which controls, makes 
and unmakes laws, institutions and customs. 
Sumner, Seward, Chase and Greeley are just 
now lauded to the skies for their respective 
agencies in the abolition of slavery; but 
these men all rose to fame by using anti- 
slavery public sentiment; and when.the his- 
torian, far-seeing and precise, comes to tell 
the mighty events of the past generation, he 
will say that William Lloyd Garrison, Wen- 
dell Phillips, and others who deliberately 
sacrificed office and wealth, and devoted 
themselves with singlevess of purpose to 
enlightening the public mind, aud rousing 
the popular heart, thus creating the anti- 
slavery public séntiment that made the 
careers of Sumner, Seward, Chase and Gree- 
ley possible, were the real leaders and 
guides of the people. When the history of 
[reland for the past hundred years comes to 
be impartially written, the record will show 
that the iron grip of Britain on f[rish free- 
dom was proof against the sword, but that it 
yielded before the agitation of O’Connell 
like snow before the Spring-time sun. 
O’Connell told his countrymen that ‘no 
political change is worth a drop of human 
blood,” and separated from his followers 
when they pronounced in favor of arms. 
Their efforts failed ; 1rcland’s condition grew 
worse instead of better, and now, events 
having vindicated his wisdom, Irishmen 
return to his policy in the Home Rule move- 
ment. ‘The names of the men who formed 
tee Ministry that engineered the abolition of 
slavery through the British Parliament are 
almost forgotten ; but Clarkson, Wilberforce 
aud George Thompson, the men who 
appealed to British hearts and consciences 
and made it practicable for a Ministry to 
carry such a bill, will live in history forever. 
To train young men in the spirit of these, 
and to prepare them for such work, will 
Sumner’s bequest tend; and this last act in 
his great career was among its wisest and 
best. — Mgrcantile Journal. 
. — <= > 
Farewell Visit of the Jubilee Sing- 
ers to Hull, Engiand. 


On Monday night the Jubilee Singers, +o 
well known and so highly appreciated in this 
town, gave their farewell entertainment at 
Hengler’s Cirque. The building was crowd- 
ed to overtlowing, with a very enthusiastic 
audience, and in every way the concert was 
amongst the most successful which they have 
given in Hull. The concerted pieces and 
the solos were over and over agaiu encored, 
especially the solos by Jennie Jackson, Mag- 
gie Porter, and Mabel Lewis. Before the 
last selection on the programme was sung, 
the Rev. W.C. Preston presented to the 
to the singers a life-size portrait of the great 
emancipator, William Wilberforce. Inmak- 
ing the presentation, Mr. Preston said it 
fell to his lot, when the Jubilee Singers first 
came to Hull, at the close of last summer, 
to give their concerts in the provinces, to in- 
troduce them to the public of Hull. Their 
tirst concert was in the chapel in which he 
had the honor to minister (Hope-street Con- 
gregational), and on that occasion he offered 
to them a welcome which was a prophecy of 
the success they were subsequentiy to real- 
ize. It had,in fact, been more than realized, 
for they came to raise £6000; their first £50 
was obtained on the occasion referred to, 
and since that time not £6000 but £10,000 
had been earned by them. Now their cam- 
paign was over they came to pay a farewell 
visit and to say good-bye. They had accom- 
plished that for which they came to this 
country, and they were presently to adjourn 
to their transatlautic home. He was thankful 
that the public had given them so cordial a 
welcome, but there was just one shadow 
which fell on the joy of the occasion. He 
referred to the absence of Professor White, 
whom many had learned to love, not for his 
work’s sake only, but for himself. In that 
heavy affliction which had befallen him in the 
sad and sudden death of his wife, he did but 
express the feelings of every one when he 
sald that Professor White had their earnest 
and heartfelt sympathy. It would be in 
their recollection that Professor White 
made a suggestion, prompted by a singular 
coincidence in connection with their visit to 
Hull. The first concert given in the provin- 
ces was in the town of Wilberforce. The 
day was the Ist of August, the anniversary 
of the emancipation of the British slaves. 
That was without any forethought or ar- 
rangement on the part of any one who had 
to do with the concert. ‘That was only dis- 
covered and suggested either at the time or 
after the concert had been given. In addition, 
t was at Hull where the first clear money was 
made by their friends fur the fund which they 
came here to obtain. 

Professor White, in making allusion to 
these circumstances, expressed a strong de- 
sire that there should be sent by the people 
of Hull something for the Fisk University, 
in the shape of a bust or picture, that would 
remind the students for all coming time to 
whom they owed their emancipation and all 
their privileges. A few friends took up the 
matter, and subscriptions were obtained by 
which it was made possible to procure a por- 
trait of Wilberforce. That portrait had been 
painted by their townsman, Mr. Benjamin 
Hudson, Spring-bank. 

He (Mr. Preston) could say, without hesi- 
tation, that although he had seen so many 
pictures by that always successful artist, he 
had seen none more satisfactory than the one 
he had the honor to present to the Jubilee 
singers. That portrait would be accompa- 
nied by the “* Life of Wilberforce,”»—5 vols. 
—and his correspondence — 2 vols. — by his 
sons. It would be a great joy to all who had 
taken a part in that matter, to know the Ju- 
bilee singers would carry that remembrance 
with them, There might be many more cost- 
ly gifts and many more handsome donations 

t would enrich Fisk University, but there 
was no gift that they would carry across the 
Atlantic that had been prompted by feelings 
of truer regard, and, thanks to the artist, he 
believed that among the many valuable pres- 
ents, theirs would be worth a place. He had 
therefore much pleasure in presenting to 
Fisk University the portrait of their honored 
townsman—William Wilberforce. 

In conclusion, Mr. Preston expressed a 
hope that the Jubilee singers would be car- 
ried safely back to their far-off home, and 
that they, as well as the many who had heard 
my here might be the better for their 
Visit. 

The gift was received by Mr. Holmes, one 
of the singers. He first thanked the audi- 
ence for the kind reception which had been 
accorded to the Jubilee singers, and said that 
on behalf of the other members of the band, 
he expressed the deepest gratitude for that 
beantiful picture. In August last they came 
here rejoicing that they —the children of 
bondage—had escaped by the blessing of God 
and had been permitted to come to the home 
of that great and good man, whom they all 
reverence—William Wilberforce. ' It was at 
Hull that they realized their first money to 
build Jubi 1, and since that, their syc- 
cess had been greater than they could have 
expected. The formation of the Fisk Uni- 
versity. had been laid with Secon 3 pee 
would be ca with 
gold. They felt sure betore they 
started that it would be done, but it had 
been sooner than they. 


: expect- 
only now say how deeph 
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were, for 
public to the Jubilee singers, 


They would carry with them many ips 
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recollections of Hull, as well as many gifts. 
They would not ouly carry awa picture 
of William Wilberforce, be the bible 
which was ted by William Wilberforce 
to his son, 1 Wil , the late bish- 
of W ter, whom they all lamented. 
ehh pes or tye 
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a4 the stereo- 

sent- 

Uni the author, Dr. 

ackay. “im conclusion, Mr. Holmes asked 
that — be followed by the prayers 
of the Christians of Hul!. At the close of 
the concert, the audience rose and joined the 
Jubilee — in the Doxology.—Hull (Eng- 

land) Herald. 
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Spee:h of Hon. Richard Caiu on 
the Centennial. 


Delivered in House of Pepresentatives. 


It is because the race to which I belong 
have been received into the nation as a part 
and parcel of it that I regard it as a duty 
which I owe to my constituency, and to those 
with whom I am more especially identified, 
at least to express my sentiments in relation 
to the great national celebration which is to 
take place in this country. Interested now 
as we never were before in all the interests 
of this country, brought into a happy re- 
lationship with those interests such as we 
never betere enjoyed, it seems to me, sir, to 
be befitting that we should express our inter- 
est in whatever concerns all the citizens of 
this country. z 

We anticipate, sir, with pleasure the cele- 
bration of our national birthday. I will not 
detain the committee by speaking of the 
financial question connected with this sub- 
ject. Gentleman far more able than myself, 
who have grappled with the financial ques- 
tion, have discussed it pro and con, and 
therefore I deem it unnecessary that I should 
say anything on that branch of the subject. 
One or two other considerations, however, 
present themselves to my mind, and to these 
I shall invite the attention of the committee 
for a few moments. 

Objections are made to the celebration on 
the ground that the nation is too poor, that it 
will cost too much, and that we are not now 
prepared to give $3,000,000 to such an enter- 
prise as this. Now, if it be urged that on 
the score of poverty we ought to desist from 
engaging in any noble enterprise, I would 
only point to the vast wealth of our nation, 
to its growth, to its constantly accumulating 
wealth. No nation on this globe, in my 
judgment, has made such rapid progress in 
developing its resources, in creating, so to 
speak, vast wealth as our nation has done. 
It is objected that in the present condition 
of the country we are not prepared to enter 
upon this enterprise. We are told that the 
Secretary of the Treasury has informed us 
that we are still increasing the national 
debt. That may be true: it is true; but is 
this a sufticient reason why we should decline 
to undertake so noble an enterprise as the 
celebration of the hundredth year of the 
nation’s independence? ‘Is it not, sir, an 
object of sufticient magnitude for the nation 
to make a sacrifice of a few million dullars? 
Are not the people of this country willing 
to make that sacrifice, and to tax them- 
selves, so to speak, for the purpose ot cele- 
brating so great an event as the nation’s 
hundredth birthday ? 

Let us ask ourselves, what influence will 
this great event of the centennial celebration 
have upon the prosperity of the nation? 
Admitting that it will cost $3,000.000, the 
question comes back, will the nation be ad- 
vantaged in proportion to the expenditure 
which will be required to carry out the enter- 
prise? Ifwe can settle the question in the 
altirmative, it seems to me that we should 
not have much trouble iu settling the other 
question, whether or not we ought to give 
$3,000,000 for this purpose. 

The ‘beneficial influences, Mr. Chairman, 
which I believe this centennial celebration 
would have on the nation far outstretch the 
comparatively paltry sum of $3,000,000. If 
we will bring together the people of this na- 
tion as they have never been brought 
together before; if we give a powerful im- 
petus to progress in science, in art, in litera- 
ture, in sculpture, in agriculture, and in com- 
merce ; and if by its means we bring here 
the gold of Europe and ‘vast numbers of 
visitors from other nations; if by means of 
this celebration we quicken the energies of 
the people of our country throughout its 
whole length and breadth by bringing our 
citizens together to celebrate the nation’s 
birthday—if we accomplish all this, it does 
appear to me that we shall lose nothing by 
appropriating a few million dollars to carry 
out the enterprise. 

It has been said by gentlemen on this floor 
that the people are not ready for it. I do 
not know, Mr. Chairman, whether this asser- 
tion be true iv regard to particular sections 
of the country. I have always, however, 
found the people ready to respond to any 
great enterprise for the promotion of their 
welfare and for their advancement which 
has been brought before them. This cele- 
bration, as I have said, will exert a most 
beneficent influence on the commerce of the 
country. Our vessels will bo laden with the 
commerce of other nations. Gold will be 
brought to our land. The energies of our 
people will be quickened. Our mining in- 
terests, all the vast interests of our spreading 
country, will be brought out before the world 
as they never have been before. The labor- 
ing class of the country will feel an interest 
in this great enterprise. 

But, Mr. Chairman, it has been remarked 
that very few, comparatively speaking, of 
our constituents will visit the centennial 
exhibition and see all these great develop- 
ments of science and art. That may be true; 
but it is also a fact whatever tends to na- 
tional progress, whatever national character, 
affects the whole nation, Every man, wo- 
man, and child in this country will feel the 
influence of this great enterprise. More than 
that; it will have an influence in the future 
history of our nation. We are making his- 
tory, Mr. Chairman ; and every effort of th 
nation of this description tending to the ad- 
vancement of human progress will be felt in 
the future by every citizen in the country. 
Then, too, sir, it will have a harmonizing 
influence on this nation. Hitherto we have 
had the North and the South, the East, and 
the West; but by this gathering together of 
all sections national harmony and national 
unity shall be brought about. When from 
every hamlet of our land and from every 
kingdom beyond the sea shall have been 
gathered all the developments of science and 
art, when there shall be presented in this 
fine hall to be erected at Philadelphia the 
fruits of the genius of every nation and of 
every people, of every factory and every 
workshop, of every mechanic and every arti- 
san, and when they shall be displayed in that 
yast area, each man will be able to see at 
one glance the greatness of his nation and 
the genius of the people to which he belongs. 
This gathering will have a happy and molli- 
fying influence. Each mam there will see 
that he is a part and parcel of this nation. 
And, sir, I icularly desire in behalf of 
the race to which I belong that we shall have 
a place in this great gathering of the nation. 
I hope to see there evidences of the develop- 
ment of the genius of my race. I hope to 
see there that which shall effectually repel 
the charge often made of a lack of genius on 
their part. Through long years o slavery 
they have waited patiently the coming of the 
happy era when they can feel that they are 
a part and parcel of this nation. We hens 
our cotton-tields, our Ids, our corn- 
fields, our iron mines, and our coal-fieldg. 
We have the work of our mechanics and arti- 
saus, and I desire for my race a place in this 
grand and noble structure. Let all races be 
represented as evidence of the unity of the 
nations of mankind, and of that more happy 
and glorious era which is dawning upon this 
country. ' j 

Mr, Chairman, this assemblage a 
delphia will have an influence’ osalng 
the wounds caused by the war. . men 
from every section gather there, look each 
other in face, when the 
on a common level and see the 
genius and the arts of all of them 
alize as never before our common 
Sir, I would heal 

; I would 





te ee an me 


begin 
. | Family”’ in another part of this 
"a. par pa 





rights bill, we shall have passed the general- 
amnesty bill; and the North and the South, 
the East and the West, can shake hands 
together under the dome of that great build- 
ing, of scievce, of art, of sculptare, of learné 
ing, and shall there stand united as never 
before—the men of all races on this contin- 
ent. And then shall be brought to pass the 
realization of the sentiment that all men are 
equal and entitled to enjoy the same rights 
and immunities. 
Mr. Chairman, I close with the thought 
that the celebration will give an impetus to 
to the country such as has never before becn 
realized in the history of mankind. I be- 
lieve that whatever appropriation may be 
necessary to carry out this great work will 
be returned to us twofold. It may not come 
back into the Treasury, but it will come iu 
the development of the industries, of the 
enius of the country. By this great cele- 
ration we shall realize how great we are 
and how wonderful has been our progress, 


Colored Congressmen. 

The Baltimore American thus editorially 
comments onthe colored members Of Con- 
gress: , 

There were very few people in the North 
who comtemplated the election of colored 
men to Congress when they advocated the 
enfranchisement of the African race. Some 
of the more advanced abolitionists regarded 
such a thing as a remote possibility, which 
might occur sometime toward the close of 
the century, but there were none so bold or 
so hopeful to predict that this generation 
would witness the singular spectacles of 
emancipated slaves sitting in the House of Re- 
presentatives vacated by their former mas- 
ters. It must be admitted that the great 
mass of the anti-slavery people did not desire 
any such progress as this, They hoped that 
in the course of years the colored race, under 
the civilizing and elevating influences of tree 
institutions, would be raised toa higher plane, 
and that every now and then a man of great 
ability would tower high above all the rest, 
and by reason of his scholarly attainmeut 
and his aptness for public affairs would be 
selected as a fit person to represent the peo- 
ple of both races in Congress ; but no one 
dreamed that iu one section of the Union 
black men, five years after their eimanchpa- 
tion, would stand an equal chance with white 
men in the struggle for political honors, and 
that they would secure their election to Con- 
gress by manipulating primary elections and 
managing “conventions,’’ just as their Cau- 
casian preceptors have done for half a centu- 
ry. The revolution, however, soon got 
beyond the control of the while people, 
of the United States. The instant that th 
black man became a voter he snapped the 
leading strings that were supposed to Keep 
him in tutelege, and up set business for him- 
self. Ina year or two colored politicians 
appeared. who proved themselves to. be per- 
fect adepts in all the arts by which the igno- 
raut masses are drilled into supporting men 
who set themselves up as political leaders. 
Their performances were sometimes bad 
enough, but nothing could be done except tu 
let them work out their own salvation or de- 
struction. In looking back over the seven 
years that have passed since this struggle for 
equal political rights began, the anti-slavery 
people of the country are satisfied with the 
general result, although there has been such 
protigacy and corruption in some of the States 
as cannot be justified, even on the plea that 
the money was squandered in promoting the 
cause of human freedom. We need not now 
discuss the causes that led to this political 
demoralization ; in most instances it has 
brought its own cure, and we may safely 
rely on the common seuse of the people to 
restore the normal conditon of affairs. 

Seven colored representatives from the 
South have seats in the present Congress, 
and they certainly are no discredit to their 
race or to the body in which they sit. We 
have not noticed that any one of them ha: 
said a word or performed an act that wa 
beneath the dignity of a Representative in 
Congress. The opponents of emanciapation 
and enfranchisement used to terrify us with 
terrible pictures of the degredation that would 
overtake us when negroes sat in the nation- 
al councils. They gvere false prophets Neith- 
er the country at large por Congress has 
suffered in tha l@ast by the presence of these 
seven dark-skinned gentlemen in the Lower 
House. One of them occupied the Speaker’s 
chair a few days since, and presided with as 
much dignity and fairness as any other mem- 
ber could have done. It was a striking com- 
mentary on the course of events that a South 
Carolina freedman should be Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole in the House of Re- 
presentatives on one day, and that on the 
succeeding day Mr. L. Q. C. Lamar, of Mis- 
sisippi, a fierce fire-eater of the aate bellum 
period, should deliver a eulogy on Charles 
Sumner, 

Of the seven members of the House of Re- 
presentatives of African descent four are from 
South Carolina. Mr. Elliott, the leader of 
the delegation, and perhaps the ablest colored 
man in Congress, is an unmixed African, and 
has the complexion and features which be- 
long to that race. He was born in New 
England, and received his education, first in 
the common schools of Massachusetts and 
afterwards in one of her best academies. 
After he graduated at ths Holborn Academy 
he went to England aud studied for some 
time at Eton. He belongs to the class desiz- 
nated as ‘‘carpet-baggers”’ in South Carolina, 
and very probably he went there for the 
purpose of taking part in politics—but he has 
been an exceedingly useful man to his race, 
and has kept himself aloof from the rascals 
who have plundered the State Treasury.— 
On the floor of the House he has proved 
himself a ready a: d effective debater, and in 
the only altercation that could be called per- 
sonal in which he has been engaged he utter- 
ly discomfited his antagonist, to the great 
delight of all lovers of fair play and courteous 
manners. It need not be said that he isa 
stout, resolute, aggressive man, who holds 
himself ready to resent and an insult of repel 
an attack, by whomsoever made. 

Mr Rainey was born a slave and of course 
enjoyed no educational advantages, i!ut man- 
agek tolearn toread, his master being entire- 
ly ignorant of the fact. In the early days of 
the war he was pressed into the Confederate 
service, but in 1862 he made his escape and 
took refuge in the West Indies, where he 
remained until after the surrender. Since 
1867 he has been an active politician, and 
served several terms in the South Carolina 
Legislature before he was elected to Congress. 
Mr. Ransier is a native ef Hayti but he has 
taken an active part in South Carolina poli- 
tics ever since the enactment of the recon- 
struction measures by Congress. Mr. Cain 
is a Methodist preacher, who got his educa- 
tion and religious training in the North. He 
learned something about politics after he 
went South, and is an exceedingly shrewd and 
ableman. His pulpit experiences have alee 
alively depater, and there are not many stump 
speakers who would care to go into a joint 
discussion with him unless they enjoyed the 
sensation of being flayed alive. ‘The other 
three colored members, Mr. Lynch, of Missis- 
sippi Mr. Rapier, of Alabama, and Mr. Walls, 
of Florida, have not made themselves conspic- 
uous in the House. and those who frequent 
the galleries know but little about their pe- 
culiar traits or liabilities. 


A very rapid, safe and easy way to make 
meney, is to procure territory to introduce 
the latest useful invention that is wanted 
every day, by every one, every where, who 

a family, full sized Sewing Machine with 
Table and Treadle for only $10 that does the 
same work asa Machine you would pay $°0 
for, rapid, smooth and firm, make a seam 
#0 strong the cloth will tear before the stitch- 
esrip apart. Eight new attachments for all 
work and the improved Button Hole Worker 
used by us only. Agents only need show 
them in operation to sell in every house they 
enter. $30 and upward cleared daily by 
smart agents. No such Machine was ever 
offered at any such price. 35,000 sold last 
year, 100,000 Families use them. Demand 
increasing evey day where they become 
known. Ministers, Judges, Lawyers, Edi- 
tors, Machinists, Tailors &c. recommend 
them as perfect. Rights given free to first 

licants. If there is no agency in your 
write for it, sedge a Machine for your 

y or a relation, there is none better or 

80 Soy —— pest to all parts of =~ 
country on receipt o e $10, Read ad- 
vertisement 960 saved in ae 
r. ; 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


(all communications relative to matters in the District 
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How General Howard is Spoken 
of by a Colored Man. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 12, 1874. 
To the Editor of the New National Era: 

It is very generally known that upwards 
of two months or more, by virtue of a reso- 
lution passed by Congress to investigate the 
charges made against General Howard, as 
Commissioner of the Freedman’s Bureau, a 
wilitary tribunal has been diligently explor- 
ing the official integrity of this well-known, 
goo'mau. This tribunal has doubtless im- 
partially performed its duty, and I venture 
to say, With a constant impression that noth- 
ing could be found that would cast the 
faintest shade upon the established purity 
and integrity of General Howard’s official 
character. What motives actuated the orig- 
ination of these charges, when but a year 
or two ago like charges were brought up, 
investigated, and the good General was hon- 
orably acquitted, I cannot divine. Doubt- 
less these charges have been in the walk of 
public duty. But my concern at present is 
toavail myself of your valuable columns to 
say to those, the negro race of this country, 
who are grateful to all those who aided in 
their elevation, that it is the joy of us, living 
at the Capital, and in immediate hearing of 
the proceedings of awful investigations, that 
nothing has appeared which can impute to 
General Iloward one act of fraud on his part 
or in his cognizance during the administra- | 
tion of his alYairs as 
Freedman’s 


Commissioner of the 
It is universally ex- 
pected, even in this crucible of man’s acts, 
the Capital of the nation, that Gen. Howard | 
will be honorably acquitted from all charges 
wade vygainst him, and now pending investi- 
gation. Like the summer sun, after a short | 
thuuder clap, he will shine with renewed re- 
splendency. God bless him, 


Bureau. 





Don’t you say 
If you are a negro, remember 
that he made your present enjoyment in the 
avenues of social, civil, political, and reli- 
vious life equally with other men, as possible 
as itis to-day. Not least among the giants 
who tore down the battlements of caste dis- 
tinction and erect a platform of civil equality, 
was General O. O. Howard. For educatien 
has been no impotent hand in lifting us to 
the present stage. 


so reader? 


The diligence of General 
Howard in establishing schools throughout 
the South, combined with the untiring en- 
erzy, Incomparable statesinanship, and de- 
vuledness to the cause of liberty and equality 
amouy men in the person of our departed hero 
and benefactor, Charles Sumner, made pos- 
sible as well as a reality, a negro in the 





Senate of the United States and seven negro 
Representatives in the House of Representa- 
tives in Convress. 

In Washington, D. C., is situated Howard 
University, not a negro institution, but in 


ences of the world and receive an education 
fitting them as the peers of the more fortun- 
ate white race. 

Then, since these things are true, I cal 
attention to General Howard’s | 


unmns of the New Era of the 11th instant. 
In it the reader cannot escape; how like our 
good Saviour this philanthropist among men, 


murmuring waters of Rock Creek. 
a tear from my eye, and retired from the 
scene. It is in this vicinity that the index 
to some of the finest touches of improvement 
to the an ke oy W 

Near Rock’ x 
or, The Pagoda of Nevada ; or, as some pipe- 
stem people would have it, the attractive 


residence of Senator Stewart—attractive, 
because it invariabl 


and not far off the Ru 
digging a hole for his lair also. 


“Woodman, spare that tree; | 

Touch not's ‘single bough : ; 
It re, has sheltered me, et 
And I'll protect it now! !’’ 


The fellow looked up, and, muttering some- 


thing, menacingly made toward me ; seeing 
which, I 





went the tree, and fell lifeless across the 


I brushed 


th points,* 
€astle Stewart ; 











attracts ; but is almost 


wiiVariably iti becauge our 

eyes ame, as y d to it@ style of archi- 

tectures wet y % iis 
Wh@ we géet-erect@il a fewmore such resi- 

deneegthere, me ly willg and our styles 

of ateliitecture Becomeé, as they should, more 


varied. the claims of this mansion to beauty 
will be fully admitted. 


It stands upon the loftiest eminence of our 


city, and, for sake of distinction, I denomi- 
nate it the American EB 
the way, on Connecti 


e} while, just over 
‘aveaué, the British 
Lion is building hig om A himself and cubs ; 

ian Bear ig said to be 


And France, tog, we are told, is running 


;round in kid gloves, with sword-cane and 
eye-glasses, looking out a spot in this same 


vicinity on which to erect its castle for diplo- 


| matic and etiquetical purposes. 


This is West End, in Washington. 

The Waverley Club has had its reception. 
Washingtonians—high authorities here— 
whose memories go farther back than I care 
to state, say, that, taking it all in all, this 


| reception has had no equal except on one 


single occasion, j;and |that was stri¢tly pri- 
vate. ; 

In the first place the company was the 
best to be found here or elsewhere, There 
are cthers who were not there quite as good, 
but all who were there were, to the last one, 
of the best to be found in colored upperten- 
dom. i 

Then, again, the hall, (Marini’s,) the finest 
in Washington, and used only by the highest 
classes here —a place where nothing common 
or unclean is ever permitted to enter,—this 
magnilicent temple, dedicated to the Muse 
alone--was the place selected for the oeca- 
sion, 

Aud, then, there was the supper—a most 
superb affair—wholly satisfying to the most 
epicurean tastes. 

The wusic was of an order so high as to 
be little known, and less understood among 


| ordinary mortals of any color ; yet the danc- 


. | ing, which is a fair index to the style of the 
Which negroes may learn the arts and sci- |. s: Pee ye ee 9 


vuests, was in perfeet a¢cord With the music. 
But you desire to kaow who'was the “belle” 
of the evening. That is a question no man, 


who was present, can answer. Such was the 


| richness and elegance of the ladies’ attire ; 


jain, simple, | i ; 
— ; cee Pes) and so uniform, though varied, was that 
yet forcible defense, as appears in the col- | : 


elegance ; and so charming looked they all ; 
aud so generally did they captivate ; and so 


general were the attentions of the gentle- 


does scem to say, “if it be possible let this | 


cup juss from me.’? See letter to General 


W. T. Sherman, Nov. 27, 1873. 


It is worth 
The good man, the patriot, the 
benefactor, is clearly seen. Now let. us, 
colored citizens, prepare with a song like 
unto Miriam, when the horse aud his rider 
shall have been thrown into the sea. 

In plain words, I suggest that all colored 
citizens throughout the United States pub- 
licly give expression of their gratitude for | 


reading. 


the many kind acts done by General Howard | 
in behalf of their progress and education. 
Thirteen millon of dollars might have been 
much worse spent, with advantave, 

Senator Schurz thiuks that the negro is 
ungrateful. It is not so. 


less 


men, literally forced on them by the sparkle 
of wit and brilliancy of the ladies, every one, 


| that al!*became belles on the one hind, and 


| all became bevux on the other. 


IIad our Grants, Shermans, Blairs, Fre- 
linghuysens, Barns’, Stocktons, Stewarts, 
Conklins, Fishes, with their retinue of fash- 


| ionable retainers, headed by Mrs. Dahlgren, 


and Lady Thornton, been substituted for the 
evening they could not, for deportment, 
elegance, ease, and charming manners, have 


| added any lustre to the occasion that the 


suest of the Waverley Club did not. The 
cay side of Baltimore, pride of our Maryland, 


| did itself credit in the part it played on this 


Ile has no man | 


to serve, nor follow, except through his con- | 


victions, dictated by conscience, and the 
light of reason, which, if inadequate is as 
much as the white man has left in him by 
brutal treatment. The negro race will al- 
ways reverence its benefactors. Reader, 
please excuse this bold advice. No dicta- 
torial spirit governs it. 
pure love and esteem for one who has done 
so much for my race, and who made it pos- 
sible fur me and many others to obtain a 
profession, without cleaning a white man’s 
boots or brushing out his office, for hurried 
instruction in the dark, as the only means 
possible. 


compared with his imperishable virtue. 
us reverence him. D. A. 8. 


Notes from the Capital. 


To My Townsfolks ‘ Afar.” 


‘*Men may come and men may go, 

But I go on forever,” 

No matter in what 
may go, cilies, unless ob- 
structed, always go North and West. No- 
ticeable as this fact is, yet, never having 
heard a reason assigned for it, at the risk of 
a laugh I here venture one, and take the 
consequences. 

Cities, my dear Youngfolk ‘‘Afar,’’ are, 
as you well know, aggregations of necessity. 
The human toilers who really build them 
prefer to go to their toil in the direction where 
the sun first guilds the morning hour; and, 
wearying of their toil as often as the sun sits, 
they, in their weariness, love to look where 
the last golden day lingers in the western 
sky for home and night and rest from toil. 

And, as men, thus follow the course of 
the sun for rest; so, also, do cities follow 
the course of the sun for growth, and, Wash- 
ington being no exception to this common 
rule, has, in its growth, run square up to 
Rock Creek, a pretty winding stream, with 
shaded banks and dells for lovers’ nests and 
lovers’ walks, 

I have a penchant myself for this stream 
and its appendages. Its silyery windings, 
its soft murmurings, its irregular banks and 
woody dells, its old mill, its rustic crossings, 
all endear it to me; and if our National Le- 
gislature knew what a treasure it possesses 
in all these and more, it would make Rock 
Creek and all its surroundings national by 
immediate purchase, before the narrow- 
headed utilitarian, with ruthless hand, begins 
the work of despoiling its surpassing beauty. 
I say this not without cause; for, one day, 
when sitting upon one of its banks, I espied 
a rustic fellow, with upturned sleeves and 
axe, begin to murder one of the leafiest trees 
just at the streams’ edge. 

Doubtless, the fellow owned this tree, as 
men usually own anything; but I felt that 
the nation, for the nation’s good, had a higher 
claim, which, for a consideration, he might 


and ouzht to spare it; and I rose to my feet, 
and cried out— 


is the song of the book. 
direction men 


I am actuated by | 





occasion, Its beauty and loveliness were 
decidedly conspicuous aud overwhelming. 
More anon. 
Outp Boy 1N ‘ SpPectTs.”’ 


Hillsdale. 


Old Folk’s Concert. 


We were the recipients of an invitation to 
attend the Old Folks Concert, given by the 
Pioneer Association, of Hillsdale, D. C., 
Tuesday evening of last week, and availing 
ourselves of the same, we came back more 
than compensated for our journey, by the 
rich and enjoyable treat offered by this ama- 
teur organization. Nowhere in the District 
of Columbia have we listened to such a corps 


\ 


: | of sweet singers as those composing this as- 
The faults of General Iloward are trivial | sociation, which is undet the leadership of 








Let | Hon. 8S. G. Brown, assisted by Wm. J. Sim- 


mons, Esq., who furnished both vocal and 
instrumental music. 

Having arrived, as we thought, in good 
time, we were surprised to find the school- 
house literally packed, leaving hardly stand- 
ing room. The villagers, both white and 
colored, were in attendance from all sections. 

The expressions on all sides, at the close, 
were those ef surprise at the superb render- 
ing of the various pieces. 

‘‘Gideon’s Band”? is the name taken by the 
singers, and the harmeay with which many 
of the pieces were sung, recalled to our mind 
the Jubilee singers of Fisk University. 

The,singing of the AMisges Martha South- 
ern, Anna M. Brooks, Aurelia Raif, Addie 
Grantum, Katie Brown, and Lucinda Young- 
er, deserve especial mention for the easy and 
unexceptionable manner with which they 
sung their several solos and choruses. 

The pieces called ‘* Denominational Quar- 
rel, and ‘Cousin Jedediah,” called out long 
and hearty applause, and had to be repeated. 
In these pieces Miss Sarah Smoot, by her 
truly ancient style of singing and acting, 
won for herself complimentary remarks from 
all sides. The gentlemen with their bass 
voices, made the melodies complete. 

To Messrs. Brown and Simmons, though, 
all praise is due, and the several churches in 
and around Washington will miss a rich har- 
vest financially, and a musica) treat. eqeal to, 
the Hampton singers, if they do not send 
their Trustees to Mr. Brown and insist upon 
his engaging to sing with his band through-, 
out the District. 

This is the only organized band of Jubilee 
singers in our District, and they are really a 
success. They have in Mr. Simmons a splen- 
did instructor who gives gratuitously nearly 
all his earnings, after his labors of teaching 
in the day-school are over. 

It is a fact worth mentioning, that this lit- 
tle village, composed almost exclusively of 
colored people, lately in bondage, have, 
during the past winter, kept up several or- 
ganizations, such as Sunday- 


ums, etc., fi 
of the ci € 
vizited them, en 2 ’ 


and all of which are largely attended, -even 
in igclapgpnt, wartbets fees FF 8S) * 
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a thicket, among stumps and briers, to-day 
is out on the highway, and feels no em- 
barrassment in appearing before any audi- 
ence. We hope to hear from them again 





entertainment given by the gentlemen of the 
Waverly Club, at Marion’s Hall, on Friday 
evening last. 

It 1s conceded on all hands that this was 
the most complete and. e saffair ever 
given in Washington. — “ 

The Club was fortunate in securing simply 
the finest hall in the city, if not in the coun- 
try for such a purpose. The music was by 
Donch and the supper by French; and when 
this is said, all has been saidunecce 
know that both were perfect of thej A 

The toilets of the ladies w kb, & 
the gentlemen — bless ‘their immactiiifte 
bosoms ! — never looked better. The ass 
blage was a noted one ; brillidht and beaiti- 
ful women graced the affair with their pres-| 
ence and grace, and honored men laid aside 
for the time the responsibility of their cares 
and entered most heartily into the pleasures , 
of the evening. 

Among the very many ladies and gentle-! 
men known in society who were present, we 
haye only room to mention the genial presi- 
dent of the Waverly, Mr. C. A. Fleetwood, 
with his charming wife, Hon. Mr. Ransier and 
Hon. Mr. Lynch and ladies,Mr. and Mrs. Geo. 
Washington, the Misses Downing ; Mr. W. E. 
Matthews ; Miss C. T. Vogelsang, of Annap- 
olis ; Mrs. Henry Jakes ; Miss Theodosia Ly- 
ons, of Baltimore; Mr. J. W. Cole; Miss Emily 
Jakes; Mr. A. J. Hill; Mr. Kennedy; Miss 
Agnes Brooks, of Baltimore ; Dr. Augusta ; 
Mr. Charles R. Douglass ; Mr. J. H. Jackson 
and daughter, of Baltimore; the Misses 
Brooks ; the Misses Lewis ; Mr. J.C. Napier ; 
Miss Alice Parke; Mr. and Mrs. 'T..S. Bos- 
ton; Mrs. Collins; Mr. and Mes. Black ; Mr. 
Richard Brooks, of Baltimore; and —~ but 
we must stop. 

It was a grand success. 
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The Third Cengressional District 
in Virginia. 


Hon. J. Ambler Smith, sitting member in 
the House of Kepresentatives from the Third 
Congressional District in Virginia, had pub- 
licly signified his intention jof retiring from 
public life at the expiration of ‘his présent 
term of office. Had he not done this it is 
evident that his chances for a renomination 
and reélection (which we understand he now 
desires) would be very poor; for his letter 
against the Civil-Rights Bill was just an ill- 
advised action as might be expected from a 
mere novice. There is, then, no person 
Within the ranks of the Republican party * 
the Richmond District who would make &o 
weak a candidate as the present inéumbent. 
The colored politicians publicly and fearlessly 
denounce his course, and the people applaud 
the boldness and truth of their sentiments. 
For this we commend them. Now, let them 
be consistent aud not dismissing one unsuit- 
able public servant, take for another Repre- 
sentative, one whose politics on the matter 
of Civil Rights are by no means sound. 

Let us call attention to the position on 
this subject of a prospective, and the proba- 
ble Republican nominee for the next Con- 
gress, from the same District. 

At the recent celebration of the Fifteenth 
Amendment, on the 20th, ult.,at Richmond, 
Rush Burgess (for he is the happy man) 
while advocating Civil Rights, so far as they 
are applied to common carriers and juries, 
took particular pains to denounce non-pros- 
criptive schools as an attempt to force social 
equality and as being injurious and destruct- 
ive to the educational interests of both races. 
Now, as Mr. Burgess is a man of peculiar 
temperament aud peculiar impulses, never 
deferring to the judgment ‘or experience of 
others, even when they are right, when he 
announces himself as opposed to mixed 
schools, he means no acquiescence in the 
law if enacted, but like Senator Brownlow, 
he intends a hostile opposition to the exe- 
cution of any law either directlyor indirectly 
abolishing what are known as separate 
schools. 

We shall be very much surprised if the 
colored voters, who form nine-tenths of the 
Republican yote in that District, allow such 
a man to be nominated—even though he has 
some Government patronage at his back. 

We should not be surprised even, if he is 
nominated, to see such a scratching of tickets, 
or such a staying away from the polls as to 
cause his overwhelming defeat, or a corres- 
pondingly diminished Republican vote. 

In Virginia, where little can be hoped , for 
by State action, in favor of of-proscr plive 
schools, it is to be desired that only such Re- 
publicans be supported who are willing to car- 
ry on the great work, which the lamented 
and martyred Sumner planned and fore- 
shadowed. CONSISTENCY. 
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A Woman Assistant Editor. 


‘Three Disiinguished Reprentative Men” 
—Cellia Logan talks of Charles Sumner, 
Frederick Douglass, and Donn Piatt — 
How she got a place on the ‘' Capital.” 


All Americans return ‘‘ home ’’ sooner or 
later, and so did I, from Paris. 

I was my own bread-winner, and in Wash- 
ington. ah 

onn Piatt and George Alfred Townsend 
had just started the Capital, but: the htler 
had been called away suddenly, and I heard 
that Donn Piatt was overwhelmed with 
work, mechanical as well as mental. 

Women in Washington are necessarily sel f- 
reliant, with an ineradicable thirst for ‘* pro- 
motion ;”? se, with much inward trembling 
and a great deal of outward confidence, I 
hurried to the office of the witty and caustic 
tT) D. P.”? “ . 

I was going to ask this much-dreaded man 


who scoffed at all, a bold, revolutionary |. 


question — ** Could a woman be of any use| 
on the Capital, were it only to look over the 
exchanges ?”’ 

Nerving my heart to the task, I entered 
his office and found that he. was net there. 

‘Come in here and wait for him, if you 
want tosee Donn Piatt,’’ crieda friendl y voice 
in an ep room. Iturned. These sat 


between the door and the window, with the || 


balmy May breezes ruffing his papers, Fred. 
Douglass. ‘ 
His office and the place where he published 


his paper were in the front of the building || 


where Donn Piatt had made his venture of a 
** weekly.”” 

Mr. — and I were well acquainted, 
and I told my reasons for wishing to see 
the distinguished bumorist. 

** What sort of a man is he?’’ I asked. 
‘*He is bad enough in his writings, but bas he 


the moral comraae Ap Peye rere on his 
 Deegiou replied, ‘* I know no more fear- 
journalist any . He cannot be bribed 


predilection. But 
and give you an an- 


“But I don’t a — eg age I waut - 
place. pores Om re is any chance o 
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“That I can’t tell. "He: 
, tor ——?’’ , ; 


For that matter, you are t 







ous!”?I groaned. “Small chance 





E have overcome by perseverance, ab- 
stacles that even women do not have to con- 
tend with. I feel most for the women in this 
hard life-long battle for bread. ‘They have 
against them the prejudices of sex. I had 
color, You have been educated. Thirty 
years: ane I could neither read or write, for I 
wasiforbiddea to learn. Thirty years ago I 
did not know a single letter, and I was then 
aman.’”’ He rose from his chair, his eyes 
blazing with indignation, and he tossed back 
his white locks. 

The play of his fine features made a little 
thrill run through me. The dignity of his 
attitude, the majesty of his stature made 
Frederick Douglass look every inch a man. 
He continued: ‘* Thirty years ago I was a 
slave, a miserable-slave, with my wrongs 
eating into my heart. Thirty years ago,”’ he 
reiterated, beating his broad breast in his 
growing excitement, ‘* I did not own my pwn 
body! What may not you, what may not 
any other do after this ?”’ 

**The answer to that is easy,” I replied. 
‘There 1s but one Fred. Douglass.”’ 

’**“Phat’s so,’’ said a man, stepping in and 
shaling Douglass warmly by the hand. It 
was Charles Sumner! 

He did not say: ‘“This lady speaks bat the 
truth, which statement I am prepared to cor- 
roborate, at any moment you may feel dis- 
posed to call upon me for testimony.’’ He 
only said: ‘* That’s so,’ 

Then he turned to’me. He remembered 
me after all the years which had passed since 
we met it Paris. The great struggle which 
he had predicted had come and gone, leaving 
hardly any vestige of its ravages. 

A little older he looked, a little more hag- 
gard; but the suave tones, the bland man- 
ner, the affability all remained unchanged. 

While we chatted of old times there appear- 
ed another man in the very narrow passage- 
way. It was Donn Piatt. 

As they stood there together, I thought I 
had never seen three more distinguished- 
looking representative men than the champi- 
on of liberty, the whilom bondsman, and the 
wit—for Donn Piatt 1s more than a humorist, 
he isa wit. He is not funny for the public 
only—his wit bubbles over in his conversa- 
tion, and he writes as easily as he talks, 
making no erasures, no revisions. I am cer- 
tain of this, because afterwards I often saw 
him write, and oftener heard him talk. Be- 
cause why? J got that place.—[Celia Logan, 
in the New York Daily Graphic. 
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| UNIVERSITY. | 
| | 


This University, occupying the site of the 
institution formerly known as Oakland College, 
is situated in Claiborne Count}, Miss., four and 
one-half miles northeast from Rodney, on the 
Mississippi river. 

The location, far removed from the con- 
taminating influences of city life, is high and 
healthful ; and the surroundings are agreeable 
and attractive in an eminent degree. 

Iis commodious buildings, all erected and 
furnished for academic purposes, are situated 
in a beautiful oak grove, gently undulating and 
clothed in a perennial dress of vendure pleasing 
to the eye, and conducive to health and 
quietude. 

No discrimination is recognised by the in- 
stitution on account of color, caste, or other 
class distinctions. 

The ample endowment of the University en- 
ables it to offer its facilities at a very low rate. 
Board, washing, bed-room furniture, fuel and 
lights, are furnished to each student at the rate 
of ten dollars per month, payable in advance ; 
and, for tuition, which is free to students from 
Mississippi. A matriculation fee of fifteen dol- 
lars is required from students coming from 
other States. 

A competent corps of teachers is employed to 
give thorough instruction in all the branches 
usually embraced in the curriculum of Ameri- 
can colleges. 

For further information address W. H. Fvr- 
xiss, Dean of the Faculty, or 
Rev. H. R. REVELS, D.D., 

President. 
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JWOUND- One large Scow near the Insane 
Asylum ‘Trussel-works. The owner can 
possess himself of it by calling at the Insane 
Asylum Wharf, and inquiring for M. D. Futter 
and p.ying charges. my 14-4t 








Citizenship, its Rights and Du- 
ties, -Woman Suffrage. 


HE above Lecture, as delivered before the 

Pioneer Lyceum, at Hillsdale, D. C., April 
12th, 1874, by D. Augustus Straker, a youn 
lawyer of this city, and a graduate of Howar 
University, is now in pamphlet-form, and may 
be obtained by sending P. O. order from 25 cts. 
to the address of WILLIAM WARING, Esq., 
P. U. Department, Room 5, Ist floor Washing- 
ton, D. C., and at the bookstores of J. U. 
PARKER, cor. 7th and F Sts.; and BRADLEY 
ADAMS, cor. 9th and F. Sts. [m15-4t. 





ORATION OF 


HON. ROBERT B. ELLIOTT, 


OF sOUTIT CAROLINA, 


AT 
SUMNER MEMORIAL MEETING, 


Fanevuit Hatt, Boston, 
April 14, 1874. 


A PAMPHLET of 82 pages containing the 

Oration on the life, character and public 
services of Hons CHARLES SUMNER, with 
the Proceedings of the Memorial meeting at 
Fanexil Hall, just published by authority of the 
Committee of Arrangements. It is printed in 
the best style on tinted paper. : 

As only a limited number have been priated, 
all who desire to secure copies should send their 
names and address at once. 


Kt: ice, Single Copy, 25 Cents. 
.T'wenty-five Copies, $5.00, 
Sivyie copies sent by mail on receipt of price 
aut {wo-éent Ramp. 
All letters should be addressed to 
CHAS. L. MITCHELL, 


a30,2t. No. 11 Anderson Street, Boston. 


"” BELVA A. LOCKWOOD, 
Attorney & Solicitor, 
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‘JOS. T. K. PLANT, © 
Justice of the Peace, Notary 
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New York Tribune. 
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Now, as heretofore, Tue Tarsus strives to 
of all and ly a news 
,2 land and 


to govern the 














lican, who is 
ire oe unable to give it up—the 


dogma of Papal 
recognize the ‘‘Old Catholics’’—the whole Con- 
tinent pervaded by the intellectual ferment that 
comes of the conflict. between old i philo- | 
sophical, theological, material, and the advances 
of Physical Science—Russia and Great Britain 
running @ race for the final gains that shall 
determine Asiatic supremacy—China seeming 
ready to abandon her advances and reclose her 
half opened gates—Japan abolishing feudalism 
and inviting Western civilization to irradiate 
Western commerce to enrich her long-hidden 
empire—such are phases of the news from ab 
which the mails over all Continents and the 
wires under all Seas are daily bearing to us. 
With able and trusted Co ndents in the 
leading capitals, and wherever great changes are 
in progress, Tue Trisune aims, at whatever 
cost, to lay before its readers the most. prompt, 
complete, and popular presentment of these 
diverse and conflicting movements—through alt 
of which, as it fondly trusts, the toiling masses 
are everywhere struggling up toward larger re- 
cognition and a brighter fature. 

At home the struggle for Freedom seems over. 
The last slave has long been a citizen ; the last 
opposition to eee enfranchisement, 
equal civil rights, has been formally abandoned. 

ore , North or South, longer disputes the |- 
result of the War for the Union; all declare that 
these results must never be undone ; and, with 
a whole people thus united on the grand plat- 
form of All Rights for All, whereto our bloody 
struggle, and the prolonged civil contests that 
followed, have led us, the Republic closes the 
records of the bitter, hateful Past, and turns 
peacefully, hopefully, to the less alarming be- 
cause less vital problems of the Future. To 
whatever may elucidate the general discussion 
or action on these, Tak Taisune gives amplest 
space and miost impartial record. Whatever 
parties may propose, whatever political leaders 
may say, whatever officers | do, is fairly set 
down in its columns, whether this news helps or 
hinders its own views. Its readers have the 
right to an honest statement of the facts; and 
thes they always get. 2 “s 
But as to its own political principles, Tue 
Tripune is of course, hereafter as heretofore, 
the champion of Equal er irrespective of 
Race, Nativity, or Color. It stands inflexibly 
by the Amendments for the permanent security 
of those Rights, which have been solemnly in- 
corporated by the People, in the Constitution of 
the United States. Independent of all political 
parties, it endeavors to treat them all with judi- 
cial fairness. It labora to purify the adminis- 
tration of Government, National, State, and 
Municipal, and whenever those in authority, 
whether in National, State, or Municipal affairs, 
take the lead in this work, it will therein give 
them its cordial support. But it can never be 
the cervitor of any political party; nor will it 
surrender or even waive its right to criticise and 
condemn what is wrong, and commend what is 
right in the action of any parties or of any pub- 
lic men. 

Now, as always, Tne Trinone labors with all 
its heart for the promotion of thg great ma- 
terial interests of the country. The progress 
of Invention and of Labor-Saving, the develop- 
ment of our resources, the preservation of our 
Land for the Landless and its rapid subjuga- 
tion to human wants, the utilization of our vast 
underlying Ores, the extension of the facilities 
for bringing Producer and Consumer nearer to- 
gether—whatever tends to swell the ranks, ia- 
crease the knowledge and better the condition 
of those devoted to Productive Industry finds 
mention and encouragement in our columns. 
Tue Week Ly Trisunk, now more than thirty 
years old, has endeavored to keep up with the 
progress of the age in improvement and in en- 
terprise. It devotes a large share of its col- 
umns to Agriculture as the most essential and 
general of human pursuits. It employs the 
ablest and most successful cultivators to set 
forth in brief, clear essays their practical views 
of the Farmer's work. It reports public dis- 
cussions which elucidate that work; gathers 
from every source agricultural news, the re- 
ports of the latest experiments, the stories of 
the latest successes and failures, and whatever 
may tend at ance to better Agriculture, and to 
commend it és the first and most important of 
progressive Arts, based on natural science. 

HE WeExLY TRIBUNE appeals also to Teach- 
ers, Students, and persons of inquiring minds, 
by the character of its Literary contents, which 
include reviews of all the works pao ee 
from the master minds of the Old or New 
World, with liberal extracts from those of 
especial interest. Imaginative Literature also 
claims attention, but in a subordinate degree. 
‘‘Home Interests’’ are discussed weekly by a 
lady specially qualified to instruct and interest 
her own sex, and the younger portion of the 
other. No column is more eagerly sought or 

erused with greater advantage and profit than 
a The News of the Day, elucidated by 
brief comments, is so condensed that no 
reader can deem it diffuse, while given suf- 
ficiently in detail to satisfy tlre wants of the 
average reader. 
from the extensive Correspondents of Tue 
Daity Trisuse from every country, and its 
editorials of more permanent value are here 
reproduced. In short, THe WeexLy TRIBUNE 
commends itself to Millions by ministering to 
their intellectual wants more fully than they 
are met by any other journal, while its regular 
reports of the Cattle, Country Produce, and 
pr ca Markets, will of themselves save the 
farmer who regularly notes them far more than 
his journal’s price. 

For the family circle of the educated farmer 
or artisan, THe Weexty Trisune has no su- 
perior, asis proved by the hundreds of thou- 
sands who, having read it from childhood, still 
cherish and enjoy it in the prime and on the 
down hill of life. We ae urge those 
who know its worth to commend T'nre WeeKiy 
Taisune to their friends and neighbors, and we 
proffer it to clubs at prices which barely pay the 
cost of paper and presswork. 

TERMS OF THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 

TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS, 

One copy, one year—52 issue’.............44.. $2 00 
Five copies, one year-—52 issues.............. 7 60 
TO ONE ADDRESS. 

All at one Post Office. 


10 COpieS......00+ seseereee seneeeseeenrsensees $1 25 each 
20 COPICS.....100+ cesessene envereeeeeeesererens 1 10 each. 
30 COPICS....0.004 sereeneee sereseersenerreneres 1 00 eac 


And an extra to each Club. 
TO NAMES OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


All at one Post Office. 
10 COpies......+++ +++ sheds esenaend $1 35 each. 
20 COPICS.......6+ seeeeees soveereessnsereesers 1 20 each. 
BD COPIES 06000000 soceceese soveoverees cecceeees 1 10 each. 


And an extra to each Club. 


pes~ For Clubs of Fifty Tar Semt-Werxty 
TriBune will be sent as an extra copy. 


NEW YORK SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
is published every Tvrspay and Faipay, and, 
being printed twice a week, it contains nearly 
all the important News, Correspondence, Re- 
views, and Editorials of Tue Daity, incladin 
everything on the subject of Agriculture, an 
—s interesting and valuable matter, for which 
there is not sufficient room in THE. WEEKLY 
Trisune. THe Semi-Weexty Trisvune also 
gives, in the course of a year, THREE OR FOUR 
of the 


Best anp Latest Porpvutar Novets. 


by living authors. The cost of these alone, if 
bought in book form, would be from six to eight 
dollars. Its price has been lately reduced, so 
that Clubs can now secure it at litle more than 
the cost, to single subscribers, of Taz Week .y. 
Nowhere else can so much current intelligence 
and permanent literary matter be had at so 
cheap a rate as in the Semi- Weex.y Trisune, 


TERMS OF THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
One copy, one one, 104 numbers.............$3 00 





'| Five copies, or over, for each copy.......... 2 50 


Ten copies (and one extra copy) for........ 26 00 


TERMS OF THE DAILY TRIBUNE. 
To Mail Subscribers, $10 a year. 








about New Year’s. Price 20 cents; 7 for $1. 
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To. the Honorable Senate and Houge 
i BOBIIE A Pita 


us. We cannot travel upon the 


when we apply for accommodation 


meet the greatest barrier when we; 
school and are rejected. All this 


special 


Z 


Dee a : é 


tay theRttention of the people in all parts of this country to 
the following petition, and urge you to adopt this, or one similar, and 


smn a 


same, to this office, 
x Samner offers 
sustained by millions of names all 


petitions should be here by the first 
erested in thi important movement 
urge the matter in their respective 


TION. | 
or Represéntatives in Congress assem- 


_ Sirs: We,;the:undersigned citizens of the United States, petition 
your honorable bodies to pass the “civil-riglits bill” offered by our true 
and tried friepd, Hon. :Chayles Sumner. We ask it at your hands 
because we are citizens of this free Republic, and a part of the body 
politic, and are'deprived of the rights and respect which are justly due 


railroads, steamboats, nor stages 


without being subjected to inconvenience, proscription, and insult, and 


at the public inn are refused. We 
present our children at the public 
d more we are: compelled to endure 


because we are colored. We pray you to remove these hindrances so 

that. we may enjoy the common rights to which we are entitled as 

citieen tax-payers, andimembers of the human family. 
e 


It is not 


gislation in our behalf that we ask for, but we ask you to 
remove whatever legislation there is against us. 
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Prospectus for 1874—Seventh Year. 


The Aldine, 


Au Illustrated Monthly Journal admitted to befthe Hand- 
somest Periodical in the World. A Representative 
and Champion of American Taste. 








Wot for salein Book or Wews 
Stores. 





THE ALDINE, while issued with all the 
regularity, has none of the temporary or 
timely interest characteristic of ordinary 
periodicals. It is an elegant miscellany of 
pure, light and graceful literature; and a col- 
lection of pictures, the rarest specimens of 
artistic skill, in black and white. Although 
each succeeding number affords a fresh pleas- 
ure to its friends, the real value and beauty 
of THE ALDINE will be most ekg ene 
after it has been bound up at the close of the 
year. While other publications may claim 
superior cheapness, a8 com with rivals 
of a similar class, THE ALDINE is a unique 
and original conception—alone and un- 
approached—absolutely without competition 
in price or character. The possessor of a 
complete volume cannot duplicate the qaanti- 
ty of fine paper and engravings in any other 
shape or number of volumes for ten times its 
cost; and then, there are the chromos, besides 


ART DEPARTMENT, 1874. 
The illustrations of THE ALDINE have 
won a world-wide reputation, and in the art 
centres of Europe it is an admitted fact that 
its wood cuts are examples of the highest 
perfection ever attained. The common 
prejudice in favor of ‘‘steel plates,’”’ is rapid- 
ly yielding to a more educated and discrimin- 
ating taste which recognizes the advantages 
of superior artistic quality with greater facili- 
ty of production. ‘The wood-cuts of THE 
ALDINE possess all the delicacy and elabor- 
ate finish of the most costly steel plate, 
while they atford a better rendering of the 
artist’s original. 

To fully realize the wonderful work which 
THE ALDINE is doing for the cause of art 
culture in America, it is only necessary to 
consider the cost to the people of any other 
desent representations of the productions of 
great painters. 

In addition to designs by the members of 
the National Academy, and other noted 
American artists, THE ALDINE will re- 
produce examples of the best foreign 
masters, selected with a view to the highest 
artistic suecess and greatest general interest. 
Thus the subscriber to THE ALDINE will, 
at a trifling cost, enjoy in his own home the 
pleasures and refining influences ‘of true art. 
The quarterly tinted plates for 1874 will 
be by Thos. Moran and J. D. Woodward. 
The Christmas issue for 1874 will contain 
special designs appropriate to the season, by 
our best artists, and will surpass in attrac- 
tions any of its predecessors. 


Promium for 1874. 


Every subscriber to THE ALDINE for the 
ear 1874 will receive a pair of chromos. 
The original pictures were ted in oil for 
the publishers of THE ALDINE, by Thomas 
Moran, whose great Colorado picture was 
purchased by Congress for ten thousand dol- 
lars. The subjects were chosen to represent 
“The East’? and ‘‘The West.’”’ One is a 
view in The White Mountains, New Hamp- 
shire; the other gives The Clifis of Green 
River, Wyoming Territory. The difference 
in the nature of the scenes themselves is a 
pleasing contrast, and affords a good display 
of the artist’s scope and coloring. The 
chromos are worked from thirty distinct 
plates, and are in size (12 x 16) and appear- 
ance exact fac-similes of the originals. The 
presentation of a worthy example of Ameri- 
ca’s greatest landscape painter to the sub- 
scribers of THE ALDINE was a bold but 
peculiarly happy idea, and its successful 
realization is attested by the following testi- 
monial, over the signature of Mr. Moran 


himself, 
NEWARK, N. J., Sept. 20th, 1873. 

Messrs. JAMES SUTTON & Co. 
Gentlemen,—I am delighted with the proofs 
in color of yourchromos. They are wonder- 
fully successful representations by mechani- 
cal process of the original re 

vey respectfully, 
(Signed,) THOS. MORAN. 
These chromos are in every sense Ameri- 
can. They are by an original American 
process, with material of American mani- 
facture, from designs of American scenery 
by an American painter, and presented to 
subscribers to the first successful American 
Art Journal. If no better because of all 
this, they will certainly possess an interest 
no fore uction can. inspire, and 
neither are they any the worse if by reason 
of peculiar facilites of production they cost 
the publishers only a trifle, while equal in 
respect to other chromos that are sold singly 
for double the subscription price of THE 
ALDINE. Persous of taste will prize these 
pictures for themselvyes—not for the price 
they did or did not cost, and will appreciate 
the enterprise that renders their distribution 
‘possible. 
If any subscriber should indicate a prefcr- 
ence for a figure subject, the pnblishers will 
send “Thoughts of. Home,” a new and 
beautiful chromo, 14 x 20 inches, represent- 
ing a little Italian exile whose s aking eyes 
betray the longings of his heart. 


Teese. 
$5 per annum i advzice, 
with Oil Chromos free, 


For 8O Conts extra, the chro- 
mos will be sent, mounted, varnished,, and pre- 


mail. ‘ ‘ , 
Pome ALDINE will, heteafter, be obtain- 


ily by subscription. . There will 
weaned oe tab rate ; cash for | st eg 


rt) 





:| WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 


SS SS 


PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


NEW NATIONAL BRA 


LEWIS H. DOUGLASS, Ep1Tor. 








The New Nationat Era will partake of a two 
fold nature—that of an Advocate and an Edu- 
cator. Asan Advocate it will assert and main- 
tain every right pertaining to the American citi- 
zen, independent of race, color, or accident ot 
birth. It will demand the recognition of these 
rights wherever the Constitution extends or the 
national ensign waves. As an Educator, its 
columns will be an especial medium for the 
effective diffusion of right principles and much- 
needed instruction, and for the inculcation of 
those habits of industry, economy. and self-re- 
liance which conduce to independent manhood, 
and give vitality and energy to free government, 
insuring in return blessings to the governed. 
While the editors of the New Nationa Era 
are colored men, and the contributors will be 
mainly colored, yet thecolumns will be open for 
the discussion of all questions of vital import- 
ance to the country by any of its citizens. Com- 
munications suitable for publication in these 
columns, are solicited from our friends/in all 
parts of the country, especially in the Southeru 
States. 


THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Upon all questions involving the especial in- 
terests of the colored American citizen, the 
simple rute of equal justice for all men will gov- 
ern the policy of the New Nationat Era. It wil- 
demand the recognition of no right for one 
citizen which it will not freely accord to every 
other. It will oppose any attempt to conter 
privileges upon a class, that are withheld from 
the humblest citizen in the land. It will demand 
for every citizen equality before the law, and full 
protection of person and property in every State 
and Territory of the National Union. 
»The New Nationa Era will take high ground 
upon all public questions, and labor to inspire 
an openness of purpose and encourage unity of 
action, especially amongthe newly-enfranchised 
ople of the reconstructed States. Remem- 
ering the past history of the Republican party, 
and recognizing what it has done for the colored 
people of the nation, the New Natiowat Era 
will give its hearty support to that party without 
reserve. This pledge of fidelity to the Republi- 
can party is given under the conviction, and 
with the assurance, that in the future, as in the 
past, that party will be the steadfast and inflexible 
support of those principles of justice and liberty 
which have now become a part of the organic law 
of the land. 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


By education the people of a free Government, 
such as ours is intended to be, are better quali- 
fied to discharge their-duties to the State, ‘and 
to one another. The nation will ever find its 
surest safeguard in the intelligence of its voting 
masses, and the journal which would promote 
the highest g of government and people 
must lend its energies and its power to the work 
of educating that people. Especially is the 
agency of the press needed by that portion of 
the people, colored and white, who, either in 
slavery or under the ban of its blighting in- 
fluences, have been deprived of the opportani- 
ties enjoyed by their more favored brethren ot 
the free States. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 


‘The industrial interests of the colored people 
will claim and receive a large share of our at- 
tention. 

_ The New Nationat Era will be made a de- 
sirable visitor for the family and the fireside, 
and we earnestly appeal to our friends every- 
where to aid us by their subscriptions and their 
influence. 

The subscription price of the New Nationa 
Era will be $2.50 a year for single subscriptions, 
or 5 copies for $10, in advance. 


Address FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Jr., 
Lock Box 31, Washington, D. C. 


Subscriplion Price of the Wew 
National Era. 


PAYABLE INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


DOOR ONG Ss apis svinisd goede vices ccccesen esse @2 50 
OE I eo bane obs 6ngscic evepeoenace (i125 
1 copy three months....... Rbede cevccesevevncdes 65 
& copies ome year............. Se eke ca Re sckasck 10 00 
& copies elx momthe..... 2.2.2... ccc cecccccccece 5 60 
A 1 copies ome yoar............cc02 cee cceecceceeee 20 00 
10 copies six months......... bgt de deickiee vdea:seee 10 00 
Do not delay sosgumary If it is not convenient to eub 
acribe for a year, send $1.26 for six months. If it cost 


little pe the investment will > 
To prevent lo# send all money in Post Olhes Orders, Re 


Letters, or Drafts. 
All Pestma-ters are obliged to register letters whenever 


go ee 
WANTED! $25 


a wanre 


TO SELL SENATOR SUMNER’S PICTURES 
Agents are clearing $25 per day! 





Now is the time to make money. Send for 
Bex ‘ Terms. 
usiness Agemcy: 
— 205 Inv. Avenve, 
2t Chicago, Ill. 





CHARLES N. THOMAS, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
460 Louisiana Avenue, 

WASHINGTON, D. C., ‘ 


Practices in all of the Courts of the District, 
Government ts, and the Supreme 
Court of the United States. a2-1m 
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TRAVELING PUBLIC 


Are invited to visit 


CASHIN'S | 


Magnificently decorated 


BA FR 


AND 


BILLIARD ROOMS, 


AT MONTGOMERY, ALA., 


Where they will find 


Liquors of the 
Choicest Brands. 


———— 


Wines of the best Vintage. 


ee 


Persons visiting the South will find my whole- 
sale department second to none in the Southern 


States. [Jan1-tf] JOHN CASHIN. 


~ FREEDMAN'S ~ 
SAVINGS AND TRUST 


cep nn bP AN WY. 


™ Chartered by Congress March 5, 1865. 


Banking House 1507 Penn. avenue, 
.. Opposite United States Treasury. 


FIVE CENTS, or larger amounts, received 
on deposit. 

ALL PROFITS paid to depositors as interest, 
not exceeding seven per cent. per annum. 

INTEREST on sums of one dollar and uf- 
wards, beginning first of each month ; payable 
Ist of January and Ist of July. 

Every account strictly confidential. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICE, WASHINGTON, 
D. C. BRANCHES in all cities and large 
towns of the South and Southweet. Open from 
9 a.m. to4 p.m. each day, and on londays 
and Saturdays (for deposits only) from,6:30 to 8 
p. m. 

BaF" Don'T WASTE MONEY ; 
SUMS. 


SAVE THE SMALL 


PROCTOR’S FAREWELL 
Lectures on Astronomy. 
I. Earth’s Past and Future. 
Il. Life in Other Worlds. 
Ill. Other Suns than Ours. 


IV. The Infinities Around Us. 
AND 


‘ BROWN-SEQUARD’S 
Lectures on the Nerves. 


I. The Nervous Force. 
Il. Nervous Influence. 
III. Indirect Nerve Force. 
1V. Nerve Derangement. 

V. Sumner’s Sufferings. 
Vi. What Nerves may do. 


PUBLISHED IN FULL IN THE 
TRIBUNE EXTRA No. 15. 


This Extra also contains 
BAYARD TAYLOR'S FAMOUS LETTER 
¥ ON 
“SCHLIEMANN DISCOVERIES ON THE 
SITE OF ANCIENY TROY.” 
And a lecture by Prof. C. F. Chandler on ‘The 
German Theory of Disease.’’ Price (Sheet 
edition) 10 cents per copy. Pamphlet edition, 
20 cents. Vifteen Tribune Extras (sheet form) 
postpaid to any address in the United States for 
One Dollar, and circulars giving full details and 
contents, and the price of all the Tribune Ex- 
tras, free to any address, ™» > _ & 
Address Tur Trisuxe, New York. 


— PROSPECTUS. 


THE ATLANTA NEW ERA 


PUBLICATION DAY--THURSDAY OF 
EACH WEEK. 


On or before September 1, 1873, will be issued 
“THE ATLANTA NEW ERA,” a large 
thirty-two column weekly newspaper, published 
at the capital of Georgia, devoted to Politics, 
News, Literature, ard the best interests of our 
whole country. ; a 

In Politics the New Era will maintain the 

srinciples of the National Republican Party. 
t will rally arownd the banner of a restored 
Union the intelligent masses of the American 
people, and battle manfully for the maintenance 
of the proper rights and privileges of all, at 
every hazard, without fear or favor. 

On the conservation of the true principles of 
Republicanism depends the welfare of the Amer- 
ican people, and the perpetuation of national 
independence. ‘To the attainment of this great 
end the New Era will labor, relying for its sup- 
port upon the honor, the intelligence, and 
patriotism of American freemen. 5 

The materigl, social, and intellectual inter- 
ests of Georgia and the South will receive its 
earnest and devoted attention, and nothing shall 
be omitted which can add to the interest and 
value of its publication, and entitle it to the 
rank of a first class newspaper. ‘ 

The New‘Era will be the only Republican 
paper in Georgia, and will be the official organ 
of the United States Government and of the 
national Republican party of the Union. Its 
circulation will be large, and its prominent posi- 
tion will at once entitle it to the consideration 
of merchants and business men in all sections of 
our common country as one of the best advertas- 
ing mediums in the Sosth, / ‘ 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


One cops, one year 
Four copies, one year, same post office 
Eight copies, one year, same post office 

One extra copy to getter up of each club of 
eight. 

Nebecription price invariably cash in advance. 

Advertising rates liberal. 

Book and Job Printing executed neatly and 
promptly at moderate figures. 

Address all communications to 

Yours in the right, ; 
tf i M. BARD, Editor. 

Atianta, Ga., July, 1878, ; 

Note.—The Editor will make a thorough can- 
vass of the State at once to receive subscriptions 
and establish local agencies. s 

The publication of the daily New Era will be 
commenced at the earliest day e. 

Friends of the amps, will please enter 
names of subscribers on back of Prospectus, and 
ae by above directed, with the cash. 

JY . 





N: WiBURCHELL, | 


e 1332 F street. 
Importer of aad Agent for _ 
PEEK FREAN & 008 LONDON BISCUIT, 


LEWIS & CO’S WORCESTERSHIRE 


PICKLES, YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Dealer in Fine Groceries, Foreign Table Lax- 


Brush-holder. 


UY GOR DISPRICL OF COLTUBIA & PD 
‘Among which are---Mrs. Potts’ Cold-Handle Smoothing-Iron; 
Mooney & Young’s Improved Fluting-Iron, with Receipt for making 
Polishing Starch; Keane’s Combination Mop and 
Every family should have a set, which consists 
‘of a Mop-Scrubbing Brush, Window & Sweeping Brush; 


Nebb.ager’s Utility Washing Machine ; will wash a dozen picces in ten minutes more thoroughly, and with 
Call and see it, and you will be convinced. Tessy’s Lamp 
Burner; Renau’s Kerosené Oil Lamps, perfectty safe ; consumes less oil, gives a better 
light, and breaks less chimneys than any other Burner; Lewis’ Patented Crib ; 
Emmons’ Patented Spring Baby Chair, Radiating Gas Burner, Per- 
fumery, Fancy Soaps, Stationery, &e., &c. 


age.¥ Bt.. Cnr. 19eh N. ‘W., Washington, D.C. 


less damage to Linen than by hand. 


_ THE NEW NATIONAL BRA. 
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ST. CLAIR DAVIS. 
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DR. HaRBIN’S 
OCOHLEBRATHD 


cOMPOSFTION Ou. 
; t edy yet Discovered fo 


PAINS OF ALL KINDS. 


It will 

Cure Coughs, Kidney Diseases, Neuralgia, 
Stiff Joints, Contracted Sinews, Catarrh, 
Throat Diseases, T.ghiness of the Chest, 
Difficulty of Breathing, Nervous Head- 
ache, Kheumatism, Pleurisy, and Pneu- 
monia. 


Of course in some diseases, 
Little something is needed. 


After having used it for twenty-five years, the 
Doctor feels safe in saying that there is no bet- 
ter remedy under the sun for family use than the 


COMPOSITION OIL. 


He has sold it in the city of Washington for 
over three years, and most respectfully calls 
attention to the names of a few who have tried 
it, and all he asks of any one is a trial ; 


Major 8S. B. Wynne, room No. 30, first floor 
Post Office. 
John M. Conuse, No. 906 11th street north- 
west. 
T. E. Holmes, No. 42 H street noithwest. 
M. A. Salter, No. 811 7th street northwest. 
Charles Columbus, No. 709 7th street north- 
west. 
Charles A. Krause, No. 1213 New York ave- 
nue, near 12th street northwest. 
R. M. Willit, No. 412 13th street northwest. 
Henry Evans, Patent Office. 
B. Tompson, Patent Office. 
Mrs. Hanck, No. 819 5th street northwest. 
Rev. John Lanahan, D.D., P. E. 
Rev. J. W. Parker, D.D., pastor of the Cal- 
vary Baptist Charch, corner H and 8th streets 
northwest. 

Rev. John H. Brooks, pastor of the 8th street 
Baptist Church. 

Rev. G. G. Baker, pastor of the Hamline M. 
E. Church, corner 9th street northwest. 
Rev. Benjamin Brown, pastor of the M. FE. 
Church, corner of 11th and K streets north- 
west. 
Rev. Thomas A. Davis, pastor of the Ebene- 
zer M. E, Church, Capitol Hill. 
Rev. S, Alexander, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Georgetown. 
Mr. Knaff, No. 738 8th street northwest. 
S. M. Burgman, No. 727 8th northwest. 
Capiain A. J. Frank, No. 1213 6th streot 
northwest. 
R. M. Byng,. No. 1013 F street northwest. 
Mrs Jacobs, No. 1017 7th street northwest. 


The ‘Composition Oil’? may be found at all 
times at my Office, No. 717 8th street north- 
went; also, at some of the Drug Stores. 

[f12] THOS. M. HARBIN, M. D. 


WM. & ARTHUR A. BIRNEY, 


ATVORNEYS, 
330 Four-and-a-half St, 
WASHINCTON, D.C. 





feb12-ly 
THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


DAILY, SEMI-WEEKLY, AND WEEKLY. 


THE NEW YORK DAILY TIMES 
IS THE 
Only Republican Journal 


In the City of New York. 





The high character which the Daily Times 
has borne in the past is a sufficient guarantee 
for its conduct in the future. It will continue 
to advocate the cause of the public, without 
reference to the interests of individuals. No 
expense will be spared in the maintenance 
of its position as the foremost of American 
journals. It is the best daily family news- 
paper in the country. It has the latest news, 
the best foreign correspondence, and the 
largest staff of home correspondents. All 
objectionable news and advertisements are 
rigidly excluded. 

TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS. 

The Daily Times, per annum, including the 
Sunday Edition......seeseseeeceeees 812 
The Daily Times, per annum, exclusive 

of the Sunday Edition................ 10 
The Sunday Edition, per annum,....... 2 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY TIMES. 

The Semi-Weekly Times contains a very 
careful epitome of our foreign and home cor- 
respondence; an interesting selection of cur- 
rent literature from the best foreigu and 
domestic magazines ; a choice variety of ag- 
ricultural matter, and the very latest news 
up to the hour of going to press. Terms—$3 
per annum. Club rates—Two copies, one 
year, 25; Ten copies, one year, $25, and one 
extra copy free. New names may be added 
to clnbs at any time during the year, at club 
rates. 


THE WEEKLY TIMES. 
The Weekly Times_is -undoubtedly the best 
paper for the farmer, for the mechanic, and 
for all who live in localities which are served 
only by weekly mails. It contains, in addi- 
tion to editorial comments on current topics, 
an excellent condensation of the news of the 
week; the most important events, both 
home and foreign, viyed at length, and 
a large quantity ot Matter is given especially 
interesting to the farnier and thechanic, Tis 
market. reports are the ,fellest and most 
accurate in the country. 


num. 

Club rates of the Weekly—all to one Post 
Office—Five copies, per annum, $7.50; Ten 
copies, per anuum, $12.50; Twenty copies, 
per annum, $22; Thirty es, per annum, 
$30, and one extra cony to each club. For 


every club of fifty, one copy of the Semi- 
Welly Times to the of the club. 
When the 


to be written 1 each of 
' ‘Upon paper 
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Inatrument.” 
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WING & SON, 
“THE AMERICAN PIANO.” 


417 Broome Street, New York. 
UNS 0 tr ASS EC ED: 


First premiums wherever exhibited—Prices low for the quality—Large prices 
allowed for Second-hand Instruments in Exchange. 


‘om Mr. Edward Hoffman, the Celebrated Pianist : , 
“TI conscientioutly believe that your Piano is, in every respect, a most magnificent 


From the ‘‘ Independent :’’ 
“The American Piano has deservedly become a very popular Instrument.” 
s@s~ Responsible Agents wanted for unoccupied territory. Send for circulars to 


_WING & SON, 423 Broome St., N. Y. _ 
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$500 Reward! 
“RUNAWAY!” 


TELE 


UNDERGROUND RAILROAD, 


A RECORD OF 


Facts, Narraling the Hardships, 
Hair-Breadth Escapes, and Death 
Struggles of the Slaves in their 
Efforts for Freedom. 


BY WILLIAM STILL, 


For many years connected with the Anti-Slavery 
Office in Philadelphia, and Chairman of the 
Acting Vigilant Committee of the Philadelphia 
Branch of the Underground Railroad. Illus 
trated with 70 fine Kngravings by Bensell, 
Schell, and others, and Vortraits from Photo- 
graphs froin Life. : 

From a great number cf cordial letters com- 
mending the Underground Railroad, the Author 
selects a few brief extracts only from eminent 
friends of Freedom who have examined the 
work, 

From Wm. Lloyd Garrivon: 

I have examined it with a deep and thrilling 
interest. It is a most important portion of An- 
ti-Slavery history. Its reliablenegs, moreover, 
cannot be called in question. It is a book for 
every househoid. 


From S. P. Chase, Chief Justice of U. S. Su- 
preme Court: 

No one probably has had equal opportunities 
with yourself of listening to the narratives of 
fugitive slaves. No one will repeat them more 
truthfully, and no stories can be more fraught 
with interest than theirs. 


From J. M. McKim: 

A book so unique in kind, so startling in in 
terest, and so trustworthy in its statements, 
cannot fail to command a large reading now, 
and in generations yet to come. 


From Hon. Ienry Wilson, Vice President: 

You have done a good work. This story of 
the heroic conduct of fugitives of oppression, 
and of the devotion of their friends, will be 
read with deep interest, especially by the old 
friends of the slave in the stern struggle through 
which we have passed. I hope your labors will 
be rewarded by a grateful public. 


From Hon. Charles Sumner : 

The Underground Railroad has performed its 
part, but it must always be cemembered grate- 
fully, as one of the peculiar institutions of our 
country. I cannot think of it without a throb- 
bing heart. 

You do well to commemorate those associ- 
ated with it by service or by benelit—the sa- 
viours and the saved, 

From Horace Greeley: 

For most of the years I have lived, the escape 
of fagitives from slavery, and their efforts to 
baffle the human and other bloodhounds who 
tracked them, formed the romance of American 
History. That romance is now ended, and our 
grandchildren will hardly believe its —- 
incidents except on irresistible testimony. 
rejoice that you are collecting and presenting 
that testimony, and heartily wish you a great 
success. 


From Wm. i. Furness, D.D.: 

Having read this record of ‘Tne Unper- 
GRouxp Raitroap,”’ I can only say that it isa 
work of extraordinary interest and of great value 
as an illustration of the terrible despotism, 
which a little while ago reigned over us all, and 
which is now (thank heaven!) no more. 

From John G. Whittier : 

The book is more interesting than any romance. 
It will be of permanent value to the historian of 
the country during the anti-slavery struggle. 

1 cheerfully commend it to the public favor. 


From Gen. O. O. Howard: 

You could not prepare a work that would af- 
ford more instruction and interest to me than a 
detailed history of the operations of the so 
called ‘Underground Railroad.”” J am delighted 
at the examination [ have been permitted to 
give the proof, and think thousands will rise up 
to call you blessed for your faithful record of our 
“legalized crime.”’ 


From Hon. Henry C. Carey: 

Mr. Still’s work appears to me to be one of 
great interest, ang 1 most heartily unite in re- 
commending it to& the public attention. 


SOLD ONLY’ BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


Bound in Fine English Cloth, extra gilt...$4 50 
iy Paneled Style, full gilt 5 00 
‘¢ , Sheep, Lib Style 
# Half Turkey Morocco 


gaFGood Agents Wanted. Liberal Terms 


e i. 
WILLIAM STILL, Author and Publisher. 
apr3-4t No. 244 8. 12th street, Phila. 


A. K. BROWNE, 
Attorney ana Counsellor-a(-Law, 
No. 230 Four-and-a-Half Street, . 
near City Hall, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
apl7-1m 


F. A. BOSWELL & CO. 
Bankers and Brokers, 


S. E. corner of Fout-end-s-balf'giveat and Vir- 


erms—$2 per an- | Offered 











nia avenue S. W., Washi 
cork PER CENT. INTEREST PAID ON 








Agents for the New National Era. 


EUNICE P. SHADD, Howard University, Washington, 

ALEXANDER STEVENS, 1319 L street, Washington. 

MUNDAY DURANT, Mosko, Ga., Indian Terr. 
District of Columbia. 

D. C. GRIFFING, Rox 468, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Dr. A. ARAY, 79 Cedar street, Nashville, Tennessce 

RK. H. SINGLETON, Winchester, Tenn. 

GEOROE T. JOHNSON, Norbeck, Montgomery Co., Md, 

FRANCIS H. FLETCHER, No 2 Pratt st., Salem, Mass. 

lL. H. McCABE, in the State of Texas. 

EOWIN BRLCILER, Assessor U. 8. Internal Revenue 
Augusta, Ga. 

KICHARD NELSON, Galveston, Texas, 

J. Uf. TAYLOR, Custom-House, Richmond, Virginia. 

WM. J. HARDIN, Denver, Colorado. 

JOHN N. CONNA, Hartford, Connecticut. 

J.T. WOOD, 3% New Haven street, New Haven, Conn. 

W. V TURNER, Wetumpka, Alabama, 

F. H. THREET, Domopolis, Alabama, 

HENRY L. WILLIAMS, Freedmau’s Saviuga Bauk, 
Washington street, Vicksburg, Miss, 

ANTHONY J. BARKIER, Brockfort, N. Y. 

Mrs. MOLYNKAUX HEWLETT, Cambridge, Mass. 

HENRY A. BROWN, 2u 8. Russel street, Boston, Mass. 

NATHAN SPRAGUE, State of New York. 

Rev. &. 8. WAL#S, Binghampton, N. Y. 

Bishop JOHN J. MOORE, Liucolxtog, North Carolina. 

CHAS. N. HUNTER, Freedman’s S#¥ings Bank, Raleigh 
North Carolina. 

SAMUEL ADGER. 821 and 82° South st., Philadelphia, Pa 

GEO. H. MITCHELL, 143 Union st., New Bedford, Masa. 

RB. A. SMITH, 45 Phillips street, Boston, Mass 

GEO. E. ADAMS, Box 69, Centreville, Queen Aon couuty, 
Maryland. 

WM. KE. WALKER, General Agent at Large. 

TENKY CLAY, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

FREEDMAY'S BANK, Memphis, Teunesseo, 

MAKIN GLADDEYN, tat District, State of Alabama 

JAMES K. GREEN, 4th District, State of Alabama. 

WM. V. JAMES, Pino Bluff, Arkansas. 

R. A. HAL, 74 Fourth avenue. Pittsburg, Pa. 

WALTER Y. CLARK, 323 Fort street cast, Detrots 
Michigan, 

WM. 0. VANCE, Keokuk, Iowa. 

E. T. JOHNSON, Helena, Montana Territory. 

Mr. HENDERSON, Trevaling Agent 

WM. DUNN, Bertrand street, New Orleans, La, 

Rev. R. N. COUNTER, Brownsville, Hay wooed 
County, Tennessee. 

JOSE’ MH. PRICK, Virginia City, Nevada. . 

Address FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Jr., 


“a _ Lock Box 31, Washington, D. C. 


THE SUN. | 


WEEKLY, SEMI-WEEKLY, AND DAILY. 

TITE WEEKLY SUN is too widely known 
to require an extended recommendation; but 
thé reasons which have already given it fifty 
thousand subscribers, and which will, we 
hope, give it many thousands more, are 
as follows: 

It is a first-rate newspaper. All the news 
of the day will be found in it, condensed 
when unimportant, at full length when of 
moment, ‘and always presented in a clear, 
intelligible, and interesting manner. 

It isa first-rate family paper, full of en- 
tertaining and instructive reading of every 
kind, but containing nothing that can offend 
the most delicate and scrupulous taste. 

It is a first-rate story paper. The best 
tales and romances of current literature are 
carefully selected and legibly printed in its 
pages. 

it is a first-rate agricultural paper. The 
most fresh and instructive articles on agri- 
cultyral topics regularly appear in this 
department, 

It is an independent political paper, be- 
longing to no- party and wearing no collar. 
It fights for principle, and for the election of 
the best men to oflice. It especially devotes 
its energies to the exposure of the great 
corruptions that now weaken and disgrace 
our country, and threaten to undermine 
republican institutions altogether. It has 
no fear of knaves, and asks no favors from 
their supporters, 

It reports the fashions for the ladies and 
the markets for the men, especially the cattle 
ae to which it pays particular atten- 
ion. 

Finally, it is the cheapest paper published. 
One dollar a year will secure it for any sub- 
scriber. 'y tos a 
in order to have TILE WEEKLY SUN at 
this rate. ~Any one who sends a single 
dollar will get the paper for a year. 


THE WEEKLY SUN.—Eight pages, 
fifty-six columns. Only $1.00 a year. No 
discounts from this rate. 

THE SEMi-WEEKLY SUN.—Same 
size as the Daly Snn. $2.00 a year. A 
discount of 20 per cent. to clubs of 10 or 
over. 

THE DAILY SUN.—A large four-page 
newspaper of twenty-eight columns. Daily 
circulation over 120,000. All the news 
for 2 cents. Subscription price 50 cents a 
month, or $6.00 a year. To clubs of 10 or 
over, a discount of 20 per cent. 

Address, “THE SUN,” 
tf New York City. 


CHARLOTTE F. RAY, 





Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law, 
AND 


PRACTICAL CONVEYANCER. 
Address In, Box ai, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
feb 26-tf 


|” ctl Shes HOUSE, 





‘ 


ie BY 
MRS. CORNELIA E. GILBERT, 
No. 627 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 
MEALS SERVED AT ANY TIME. 


Tobie seoperagies ee Behee season 


and cheerful. Beds and rooms comfortable and 


pure. The best Honse in this city for transient 
ot pemeney manera: Give oe 6 call . 
nov 


It is not necessary to get up a club |- 


| N WN. 





300K 


CARDS, 


INVITATIONS, 





WASHING TON, 


‘ 
{ | 


BOOK & JOB 


ING 


ESTABLISHMENT. 


JOB PRINTING 


OF ALL KINDS 


DONE WITIINEATNESS & DISPATCH! 


AT THE OFFICE OF 


THE NEW NATIONAL BRA 


418 Eleventh Street N.W., 


i. £. 


BILLHEADS, 
ENVELOPES, 


CHECKS, 


PROGRAMMES, 


STATEMENTS, 


BILLS OF FARE, 


POSTERS, 


LABELS, &:., 


Printed to Order on the most Favorable 





Orders received for Printing from all parts of the 
Country, and promptty attended to. 





‘tee § 2 ae UES See 


wi 


Jr, 


Od NAd ‘SHWTI0C Na. 
a $60 SAVED "2 
4 IN EVERY FAMILY. 4 


Maleand Female Agents clear 
day easy, Outfits and county rights granted’ 


Achievement. 
Latest Style. 7 


LARGE SIZE 


SEWING MA 
_ With TABLE CHINE, 
and TREADLE 


COMP 
ONLY TEN DOLLARS. 


The suecessfal invention, and prod 

P et 
mot the only Full sized really good Rewing 
ma Machine for less than $50, that operates by — 


Foot Power. 
Medals, Premiums, Diplomas 
Awards of Merit, Honorable Mention, &e_ 


= &c., 
= Over all Others. 
The last useful invention to render the 
= diMiculties of sewing less laborious, 
2 The new and improved patented 


a Batton-Hole Worker, 

the culmination of perfect inechanical asce-c% 
= racy, practical skill and utility, with benuty, 
@ Strength and durability combined - 
@ required Labor Naver. ; 


g 8 New roe rk Machine z 
with which ATTACHMENTS, beat 
of beautiful sewings, Faney, Klaborate on 
@» namental, lutricate, Fine, Plain and Strong, 
can bedone with perfect ease ane rapidity © 
| by those who never saw a sewing iachine Q 
@® velore, Our new attachments have; 
genuine merit that command lmimediate 75 
sales. They are the most valuable adjuncts 
a ever patented to advance the usefulness of 
, Sewing Machines, and are ubjustable to alt Z 
& other good Machines, equally us well as our 
own, Without them no Machine ean be por @ 
Bm fect. Sold separate if desired, at one tenth 
a the cost of the old styles used by all other - 
machines. é ~ 
Our New Machine © 
larger than some ot the sso Machines = 
fill clo every description of sewing, Hen, r. 


ell, Tack, Seam, Quilt, Braid, Cord, Bind, 43 
ollop ag 
\ ** 


tat 
: 
a3 
S 
i=} 
D 


UVTIOGAALSUVTIOG 


V DOLLARS TE 


STE 


‘y] 
- > 
#@ Prize 


A long ™ 


Sz 


= 


ather, Kuflle Shirt, Pleate, Fold, Se 
Ol, Kuibroider, Run up Brendths, we ‘ 
illsew anything a needle will go throueh A 
AKES THE STRONGEST sripirg 
KNOWN, So Strong, that the CLOTH Witte 
M TEAK before the seam will rip tpt. bas od 
ft self-adjusting straight needle, reliable nec 
a rate feed, direct motion, no Complication of ~ 
| useless doges or cis to oilor vet oul otfor 
der, is silent, easy working, lett rannine 
very rapid, smooth and correct, quickly un ? 
ea derstood, and easily managed 9 
*“The inventors of these excellent nia. 
@ chines can be relied upon as uprivint and re. me 
s sponsible men, wetl worthy of (ie cor 
and patronage of our christian 
S Northern Charch Standard, N. Y,. lee. 27 


> Orders Received, 
e ad machines promptly forwarded to any 
address on receipt of the 
prices: 

@SINGLE MACIINES for samples 
or private use, plain styles 
With 2-8 adjustaule extension 
TABLE and TREADLE, tur- 
ished with equipments ready 
for immediate use ,.. 


-— 
s-a= 


OGNALSUV 
wo 


DO 


&’ 


following cush 


STENDOLLAR 


Were eee 
MACHINES with extra tine table .. 15 = 
MACHINES with Table and Cover. vo 
MACHINES with enclosed Table 
Ilalt Cabinet style iotoke- OO 
MACHINES with enclosed Table, 


DOLLAR 


Full Cabinet Style ¥= = S 

The machines at $10 are precisely the same 
as those of ahigher price, the only ditterence # 
being that those at $10 bave plam but neat 
Table and Treatle, while those of a higher = 
rice are orhamental, With eluborate and ip 
‘Ostly polished black walnut. 

Tables with covers, erclosed causes, and 
Cabinet style. 

NO EXTRA CHARGES made for packing 
or shipping to ANY PART OF THE COUN. 
TRY. Special Certificate tor tive years with i 
| every hachine. Spechuens of Sewang, Itus- 
wm trated Cirealars, with numerous recommen fa 
pj tutions, Wholesale cash prices, extraordinary # 
py tlucements to agents, &e., mailed free 
ry exclusive control of Territory given gratis; 

sto capableand energetic agents, merchants, 5 

slorekeepets, &e., Who will travel or open & 

agencies undexhibit the wondertul Merits of i 
oa our machines im their localities, and solleit 

orders. 

: OUTFITS and COUNTY RIGHTS given 
PF FREE OF Cat ARG 

* An unequaled quick aud ilonest money- 
wm Waking business for winte and female can 
Pe] Vassers tn all parts of the country.—Christian| 
= lndec, N.Y, Jun. Sih. 
* Cash Remittances i 
—| must be made in Post Office money orders F 
2 or Bank Dratts made payable to our order ing 

New York. Kegistered Letters or by Ex pies -] 
. at our risk. 

@ All Orders and Communications must be™ 
pm addressed to 


ROBERT J. MULLIGAN & Co., 
336 Canal Street, N. Y. 7 


Bf General Manufacturers ¢ 
2 ot Machinery 4 aprls ly te 
. y. pris ly gy 


‘SUVTIO‘ NAL ‘SUVTION NAL 


“The Rising Son; 


History of the Colored Race 


from the earliest period to the present time, 
by Wm. Wells Brown, M. D., with Biographical 
Sketches of the most distinguished men and 
women of the race. 

Price $2.50 per copy. Sold by subscription 
only. : 

To be published on the 15th of October, 1873, 
by A. Gi. Brown & Co., No. 140 Court street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, to whom all orders must 
be sent* 

Agents wanted in every State in the Union. 

Canvassing Books now ready. Send in your 
orders. " 

The book will be sent to any address, free of 
postage, on receipt of price. sep 18-- 
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BRUNSWICK HOTEL. 


A First-Class House, 
NEATLY FITTED UP FOR THE ACCOM. 
MODATION OF THE TRAVELING 
PUBLIC. * 


THE ROOMS ARE LARGE AND WELL 
VENTILATED, AND FURNISHED WITH 
ALL NECESSARY COMFORTS. 


“pun mu "Sse dpe 
IS ALWAYS SUPPLIED WITH THE BEST 
THE MARKET AFFORDS. 


Wana _pgle Bera xrar 

Contains a fine-selected stock of ALE, WINE, 

LIQUORS, CIGARS, TOBACCO, 
PIPES, &e. 


Situated on corner of Oglethorpe and Win- 
field strects, BRranswick, Ga. 


WM. P. GOLDEN, 
__ oct3l ly ; Proprietor. 
‘A Repository of Fashion, Pleasure, and In- 
struction. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
Notices of the Press. 


It is really the only illustrated chronicler of 
fashion in this country. Its supplements alone 
are worth the subscription price of the paper. 
While fully maintaining its position as a mirror 
of fashion, it also contains stories, poems, bril- 
liant essays, besides general and personal gos- 
sip.— Boston Saturday Keening Gazette. 

apete ne lady wen age . single number of 

$ Hazar 1s made a subscrib ife.— 
New York Incsing eat 

The Bazar is excellent, Like all the periodi- 
cals which the Harpers publish, it is most ideally 
well edited, and the class of readers for whom 
itis imtended—the mothers and daughters in 
average families—cannat but profit by its good 
sense and good taste, which, we have no doubt, 
are to-day making very many homes happier 
than they may have been before the women began 
— ee th ee and household and 

ment from this good natured meu- 
tor.—The Nation, N.Y. a ’ 


SUBSCRIPTIONS.—1872. 


TERMS ; 


Harper’: Bazar, one year, $4.00, 

_ An extra copy of either the Magazine, Weekly. 
and Bazar will be supplied gratis for every club 
of five subscribers: at $4.00 each, in one remit- 
tance; or, six copies for $20.00, without extra 


y. 
bscriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar to one address _ ami $16.00; or, 
two of 8 Periodicals, to ene address for 
one year, $7.00, 
Back numbers can be 
The ines, volumes of 
years 69, '70, ’71, elegantly bound in 
green morocco cloth, will be sent by express, 
sight prepaid, » for $7.00. 
. on Harper's Bazar ig 20 cents 8 
year, w re must be paid at the subertiber’s post 


office. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


plied at any time. 
‘per’s Bazar, for the 





een: chef ad Lock Box 31, Washington, D, C. | 


nos New York. 








